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FOREWORD 

IT  is  a  cause  for  gratification  indeed  that  a 
treatise  on  peace  can  be  published  in  these 
times  when  the  adherents  of  the  war  theory 
seem  to  have  it  all  their  own  way.  I  am 
thankful  to  the  publishers,  to  the  Church 
Peace  Union,  and  to  the  German-American 
Peace  Society  of  America  that  they  have 
opened  the  way  for  my  message.  If  con- 
ceived in  a  time  of  optimistic  hope,  I  have 
had  no  reason  to  make  any  changes  in  any 
essential  part  of  the  booklet.  There  is  not 
one  of  the  forces  which  I  have  shown  to 
operate  toward  the  legal  organization  of  the 
world  that  has  become  ineffective  through 
the  war,  not  one  that  will  not  offer  itself  as 
a  proper  avenue  by  which  to  proceed  on  our 
way  of  peaceful  progress  when  this  calamity 
will  have  passed  over,  and  even  before. 
Most  urgently  they  show  us  the  way  we 
must  choose.  More  than  heretofore  we  must 
strengthen  the  constructive  forces,  these 
forces  that  presuppose  as  a  fact  the  soli- 
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darity  of  mankind.  We  must  gather  all  the 
nations  in  their  service  where  they  are  com- 
pelled to  work  together  so  strenuously  that 
they  forget  the  things  that  separate  them. 
Fortunately,  the  great  problems  of  modern 
life  will  not  allow  separatism.  And  the  in- 
struments of  strife  will  go  to  waste  when  the 
tools  of  peace  are  kept  bright  and  sharp  by 
continuous  use.  The  good  in  man  has  not 
died.  Let  us  trust  in  it  in  spite  of  all  pas- 
sions unbridled  for  the  time-being.  Clouds 
will  pass,  there  is  light  behind  them. 
Forward ! 

ERNST  RICHARD. 
New  York,  September  1,  1914. 


I 

INTRODUCTORY 

Whether  we  say  that  we  believe  in  God,  in  providence, 
or  in  evolution,  in  the  last  end  we  mean  the  same.  These 
are  only  different  ways  of  telling  that  human  life  has  a 
sense,  a  purpose,  an  aim,  a  hope,  or  value.  He  who  does 
not  recognize  this  is  unhistorical. — Rev.  Fr.  Naumann. 

THIS  little  book  owes  its  origin  to  a  meet- 
ing of  clergymen  of  different  denominations 
in  the  interest  of  pacifism.  There  was  pres- 
ent on  this  occasion  one  of  those  old  Luth- 
eran pastors,  gnarly  oaks  and  complete  men, 
whom  one  feels  compelled  to  like  though  one 
must  oppose  them.  He  did  not  quite  agree 
with  the  organized  efforts  toward  interna- 
tional peace,  and  thought  to  condemn  them 
by  calling  them  "men's  doings/'  The  au- 
thor of  the  present  writing  is  not  enough  in 
touch  with  theological,  or  even  ecclesiasti- 
cal, circles  to  enter  upon  a  discussion  as  to 
whether  or  not  an  effort  to  obey  the  ex- 
pressed commands  of  the  Scriptures  could 
be  indifferently  disposed  of  as  "men's 
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doings/'  with  all  the  frailty  that  this  phrase 
implies.  One  observation,  however,  may  be 
permitted:  Nothing,  perhaps,  affords  the  op- 
ponents of  Christianity  a  more  effective 
weapon  than  the  fact  that  those  commands 
have  remained  but  dead  letters  in  the  life  of 
the  nations;  that  page  after  page  of  the  his- 
tory of  Christian  humanity  has  been  written 
with  blood;  that  to-day,  nineteen  centuries 
after  the  incarnation  of  the  Prince  of  Peace, 
the  Christian  nations  appear  to  be  resolved 
to  increase  their  martial  armaments  even  to 
the  extent  of  their  own  pauperization  because 
this  is  the  only  way  to  protect  themselves 
against  probable  predatory  and  murderous 
assaults  of  their  Christian  sister  nations. 
Nothing  calls  forth  more  ridicule,  as  we  can 
learn  already  from  old  Erasmus,  than  the 
prayers  in  the  Christian  Church  in  wartime: 
here  Christian  people  implore  their  heavenly 
Father  to  destroy  their  enemies,  who,  accord- 
ing to  their  own  profession,  are  children  of 
this  same  Father,  that  is,  their  brothers. 
Does  not  this  imply  a  doubt  as  to  God's  im- 
partial love  for  all  his  children? 
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But  what  our  friend  wanted  to  say,  I 
suppose,  was  that  man  in  his  shortsighted- 
ness often  chooses  the  wrong  way  to  realize 
God's  will.  Perhaps  he  thinks  that  God  will 
lead  mankind  by  his  own  ways  toward  the 
goal  of  universal  peace,  ways  different  from 
those  shown  to  us  by  the  peace  movement, 
so-called,  that  is,  the  individual  friends  of 
peace,  the  peace  societies,  peace  congresses, 
and  so  forth.  It  is  for  him  primarily,  and 
those  like  him,  that  the  following  pages  have 
been  written.  Often  God's  ways  may  be 
recognized  only  close  to  their  completion; 
thus  likewise  the  freethinker  can  search  for 
the  eternal  laws  only  in  their  active  reali- 
zation. 

Call  it  what  you  choose — God's  ways,  or 
the  laws  of  evolution,  one  thing  we  assuredly 
learn  from  history,  namely,  the  progress  of 
mankind  is  not  regulated  by  artificial  philo- 
sophical systems,  no  matter  how  intelligent, 
nor  by  the  programs  of  one-sided  parties  or 
"movements."  For,  indeed,  it  may  not  be 
improper,  generally  speaking,  to  call  the  peace 
movement  one-sided.  Whether,  as  in  Amer- 
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ica,  it  has  its  origin  within  the  Christian 
Church,  or,  as  in  Europe,  in  the  cosmopoli- 
tan, free-thinking  democracy,  after  the  union 
of  the  two  currents  it  has  found  its  principal 
task  to  be  the  opposition  to  war — a  purely 
negative  program.  We  will  see  that,  in  the 
meantime,  unobserved  and  unplanned  by 
human  agencies,  positive  and  constructive 
forces  have  been  at  work;  that  institutions 
have  been  established  whose  originators  pur- 
sued altogether  different  aims  than  those 
embodied  in  universal  peace.  For  technical 
inventions,  intended  for  the  facilitation  and 
acceleration  of  communication  and  com- 
merce; for  official  international  treaties,  con- 
gresses, institutions,  uniform  legislation  based 
on  international  agreements;  for  private  in- 
ternational congresses,  societies,  and  insti- 
tutions, exchange  of  the  fruits  of  civilization 
and  culture,  they  all  had,  primarily,  special 
aims  of  their  own;  but  they  all  are  united  in 
the  service  of  international  convergence,  in- 
ternational organization,  and  international 
peace.  And  so  far  as  they  serve  this  purpose, 
so  far  as  they  have  really  established  con- 
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siderable  beginnings  of  world  organization, 
just  to  this  extent  this  historical  evolution 
is  not  "man's  doings/'  for  a  conscious,  in- 
tentional action  with  international  peace  in 
view  is  not  the  cause  of  it. 

In  spite  of  its  title,  this  booklet  does  not 
pretend  to  be  devotional  in  the  ordinary 
sense  of  the  word.  It  is  left  to  the  reader  to 
call  reverently  by  the  name,  dictated  to 
him  by  his  souFs  impulses,  that  higher 
power  whose  action  manifests  itself  in  things 
existing.  , 

Only  in  very  recent  years  has  the  meaning 
of  the  forces  of  which  we  speak  revealed 
itself  to  the  advocates  of  peace.  Of  these 
nobody  has  a  greater  claim  on  our  gratitude 
for  spreading  the  new  knowledge  than  Alfred 
H.  Fried.  To  him  I  am  indebted  for  most 
of  the  facts  in  the  following  discussion.  I 
wish  to  recommend  his  books  to  those  of  my 
readers  in  whom  this  booklet  may  awaken 
the  desire  for  a  closer  study  of  the  peace 
problem.  That  is  why  it  was  written. 


II 

FROM  THE  PEACE  OF  THE  FAMILY 
TO  THE  PEACE  OF  THE  WORLD 

WHAT  is  understood  by  world's  peace,  or 
international  or  universal  peace,  in  the  fol- 
lowing discussion  is  usually  called  world  or- 
ganization. "International  conciliation"  has 
likewise  become  a  favorite  expression,  and 
seems  more  acceptable  to  some  who  keep 
rather  aloof  from  pacifism.  And  yet  the 
aims  of  the  latter  class  are  practically  iden- 
tical with  those  of  the  outright  pacifist. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  English  did  not 
make  a  very  good  exchange  when  they  sub- 
stituted the  Latin-French  "peace"  for  the 
good  old  Anglo-Saxon  frith  which  was  shared 
with  all  the  other  Germanic  languages,  and 
which  gives  expression  to  a  much  more  fer- 
tile conception  than  the  Latin  pax.  Pax 
originally  meant  only  a  pact  which  concludes 
a  war.  The  pax  Romano,  is  not  an  ideal  for 
modern  friends  of  peace.  It  meant  the  uni- 
14 
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form  tyranny  of  the  conqueror  over  widely 
different,  subjugated  nations,  not  the  recog- 
nition of  universal  community  of  interest,  of 
which  universal  peace  is  only  a  self-evident 
phenomenon.  These  so-called  treaties  of 
peace  which  form  the  conclusion  of  blood- 
shed are,  as  we  know  only  too  well,  nothing 
but  extended  armistices.  Frequently  they 
are  concluded  by  both  parties,  and  almost 
every  time  by  at  least  one  party,  with  the 
silent  understanding  that  they  will  be  valid 
only  until  sufficient  strength  shall  have 
gathered  or  allies  have  been  found  to  justify 
the  hope  that  a  renewed  war  will  have  for 
the  erstwhile  loser  a  more  favorable  ending. 
It  is  just  because  this  peace  is  a  worthless 
peace  that  it  is  an  "armed  peace,"  that  is,  an 
armistice  that  will  end  at  any  moment  when 
one  of  the  so-called  peaceful  nations  deems 
itself  strong  enough  to  conquer  the  other  in 
war.  This  is  the  Roman  conception  of  paci- 
fication, namely,  to  compel  a  nation,  by  the 
supremacy  of  military  strength,  to  tolerate 
injustice.  It  has  not  ended  with  the  Romans; 
indeed,  the  most  recent  history  offers  illus- 
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trations  where  the  name  of  "peacemaker"  has 
been  given  to  him  who  by  the  brutal  menace 
of  sword  and  cannon  protected  the  real 
breaker  of  the  peace.  We  may  just  as  well 
see  a  protector  of  peace  in  him  who  holds  a 
pistol  to  our  forehead  while  his  companion 
empties  our  pockets.  Our  forefathers  called 
a  man  who  committed  such  a  deed,  "peace- 
less,"  an  "outlaw,"  and  likened  him  to  the 
"wolf  of  the  woods." 

For  frith,  the  Anglo-Saxon  for  "peace,"  of 
the  same  root  as  "free"  and  "friend,"  in  all 
Germanic  languages  does  not,  indeed,  mean 
the  safety  from  hostile  attack  only,  but, 
rather,  the  rule  of  law  and  order.  In  truth, 
the  word  for  the  larger  family  itself,  syb, 
was  equivalent  to  frith,  and  Ulfila,  the 
Gothic  bishop,  in  the  oldest  document  of 
Germanic  tongue,  translates  that  salutation 
in  the  Scriptures  which  we  know  as  "Peace 
unto  you!"  by  the  words:  Sibbja  si  iul  He 
who  broke  the  peace,  that  is,  the  law,  lost 
the  peace;  he  became  a  criminal,  or,  rather,  a 
"frithlaus" — a  peaceless  one,  a  word  we  ex- 
press in  modern  English  by  "outlaw" — the 
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man  excluded  from  the  protection  of  the 
law. 

The  old  word  frith  was  of  the  masculine 
gender,  which  permits  us  to  assume  for  it 
the  conception  of  a  creative,  positive  prin- 
ciple. Our  ancestors,  when  they  spoke  of 
frith  (peace),  did  not  think  of  armistices  or 
treaties  of  peace.  They  did  not  consider 
their  peace,  in  the  first  place,  as  an  interrup- 
tion of  war,  as  we  do.  They,  rather,  thought 
of  conditions  of  well-regulated  social  life  the 
disturbance  of  which  is  adjudicated  by  the 
justice  of  the  "peace"  to-day.  For,  although 
the  English  took  the  word  of  Latin  origin, 
they  comprised  in  it  the  Anglo-Saxon  con- 
ception which  even  the  French  language  and 
the  French  law  had  connected  with  their 
word  paix.  This  is  one  of  the  many  in- 
stances that  remind  us  how  much  more 
modern  society  is  built  on  Germanic  than 
on  Roman  conceptions,  as  we  are  made  to 
believe. 

This  peace,  or  frith,  was  confined  to  the 
family  at  first.  Its  guardian  was  the  father, 
the  hlaford,  the  lord;  he  was  the  judge  of 
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the  members  of  the  household.  When  our 
ancestors  entered  into  the  light  of  written 
history  the  peace  had  already  extended  from 
the  family  in  its  narrowest  sense  to  the 
greater  family,  the  syb,  or  clan,  or  to  the 
village  association.  Then  we  see  it  extended 
to  greater  social  units,  the  small  people  or 
folk,  of  which  Tacitus  tells  us,  and  then  to 
the  large  tribes,  as,  for  instance,  the  Angles 
and  the  Saxons.  But  when  the  tribes  be- 
came united  under  kings,  and  nations  began 
to  be  formed,  the  "king's  peace"  became  the 
supreme  law  of  the  land.  "The  public  peace," 
says  Greene,  "or  observance  of  the  customary 
right  of  man  toward  man,  became  the  king's 
peace."  How  the  old  conception  has  become 
part  of  the  new  may  be  seen  by  the  gen- 
erally accepted  definition,  quoted  by  Stubbs, 
which  says:  "Peace  is  the  relation  in  which 
all  stand  whilst  and  in  so  far  as  all  continue 
in  the  union  and  in  the  right  on  which  the 
community  rests.  He  who  acts  against  this 
commits  a  breach  of  peace."  In  France  and 
England  this  king's  peace  was  accepted 
everywhere  comparatively  early,  though 
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civil  wars  indicated  the  obstacles  in  its  way. 
In  Germany  and  Italy  the  central  power  was 
not  strong  enough  to  enforce  a  general  peace. 
In  the  former  country  the  right  of  private 
feud  reigned  supreme  throughout  the  Middle 
Ages,  and  as  late  as  1495  we  read  for  the  last 
time  of  a  proclamation  of  the  "peace  of  the 
land,"  which  meant  the  rule  of  law,  the  rule 
of  right,  instead  of  might.  It  took  many 
generations  more  to  make  this,  generally 
spoken,  the  actual  condition  of  the  country. 
As  in  England  the  frith  guilds,  voluntary 
associations  in  transition  times  to  safeguard 
the  peace,  led  to  the  merchant  and  craft 
guilds,  and  thereby  to  municipal  organiza- 
tion, so  in  Germany  the  peace  of  the  market, 
the  special  legal  regulation  and  protection  of 
commerce,  was  the  cradle  of  the  German 
cities  whose  power  and  liberties  were  the 
admiration  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth 
centuries.  In  many  respects  this  peace  was 
the  source  of  modern  constitutional  liberties. 
Until  far  into  the  last  century  the  concep- 
tion of  the  sovereignty  of  the  individual 
states,  claiming  for  themselves  the  right  of 
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war,  was  in  the  way  of  true  unity  of  the 
great  nations.  For  the  United  States  this 
question  was  finally  settled  in  the  Civil  War. 
A  few  years  later  the  same  result  was  ac- 
complished in  Germany,  the  foundation  of 
the  German  empire  excluding  the  repetition 
of  wars  of  German  states  against  one  another; 
and  the  union  of  the  German  nation  might 
be  expressed  in  old-fashioned  language  which 
such  words  as,  "Sixty-five  million  Germans 
live  under  the  imperial  peace."  At  the  same 
time  Italy,  benefiting  by  the  diversion  of 
the  Franco-German  war,  reached  the  same 
stage  of  extending  peace,  that  is,  the  rule  of 
law,  not  only  over  individuals,  families,  ter- 
ritorial groups — may  we  call  them  "tribes" 
or  "states" — but  over  the  whole  nation. 
Thus  we  may  say  that  with  the  beginning  of 
the  seventies  of  the  last  century  the  United 
States,  Germany,  and  Italy  had  succeeded, 
like  France  and  Great  Britain  at  an  earlier 
period,  in  establishing  national  peace,  that  is, 
peace  of  their  own  citizens.  A  new  stage  in 
human  evolution  had  been  reached.  It  is 
true  there  are  still  some  small  peoples  who 
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are  longing  for  national  union  or  independ- 
ence. But  we  may  assume,  that  with  the 
leading  nations  peace,  in  the  Germanic  sense 
of  the  word,  as  explained  above,  is  coexten- 
sive in  a  general  way  with  the  national 
boundaries  to-day. 

As  this  is  so,  it  is  not  unnatural  for  any- 
body who  believes  also  in  a  continuous 
evolution  in  the  life  of  mankind  to  ask  this 
question:  After  the  civilized  world  has 
reached  this  stage  of  national  peace,  does  it 
seem  reasonable  to  assume  that  here  evolu- 
tion will  stop  all  at  once?  Is  it  not  logical  to 
look  forward  to  a  further  expansion  of  peace? 
There  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  answer. 
Only  one  thing  is  uncertain,  namely,  What  will 
be  the  next  circle  of  peace?  Will  we  have  a 
continental  peace,  as  the  establishment  of 
the  Pan-American  Union  and  the  proposal 
of  a  Pan-European  Union  seem  to  indicate? 
Will  the  nations  of  racial  affinity  combine  as 
Bjornstjerne  Bjornson  prophesied  for  the 
Germanic  nations?  Who  can  reveal  the 
future?  Many  threads,  especially  of  a  legal 
nature,  accomplish  a  closer  connection  of 
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nations  that  do  not  belong  to  the  same 
groups  in  either  of  the  combinations  men- 
tioned. In  fact,  so  numerous  are  these 
threads,  and  so  entwined,  and  so  many 
combinations  more  comprehensive  than  any 
of  the  groups  described  are  in  existence, 
combinations  that  find  their  counterpart  in 
the  relations  between  the  individual  states 
before  these  united  into  nations,  that  in 
spite  of  all  intervening  obstacles  and  in 
recognition  of  the  possibility  of  a  transitory 
period,  not  devoid  of  wars,  we  may  claim  as 
the  next  stage  of  this  evolution  the  final  one 
of  universal  peace. 

It  is  this  transitory  period  in  which  we 
live  at  present.  Indeed,  the  great  European 
war  of  1914  does  not  hold  out  much  en- 
couragement to  the  friends  of  peace.  Still 
it  may  help  their  cause.  The  masses  of  the 
people,  seeing  where  the  present  organiza- 
tion of  international  society  has  its  weakest 
points,  may  set  about  to  improve  them.  If 
evolution  is  the  law  of  human  history  as  well 
as  of  nature,  war  can  retard  it  for  a  short 
time  perhaps,  but  never  can  stop  it.  At 
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first  a  few  of  the  leading  nations  may  find 
the  formula  under  which  they  will  agree  to 
live  in  peace.  The  day  will  come  when  they 
will  be  powerful  enough  to  enforce  this 
peace  also  on  the  other  nations  by  sheer 
moral  superiority.  As  we  say  "breach  of 
peace"  instead  of  "feud"  to-day,  so  we  may 
then  speak  of  war  as  a  "breach  of  the  world's 
peace."  Nations  that  begin  war  without 
any  serious  effort  to  try  a  legal  solution 
ought  to  be  declared  "outlawed,"  excluded 
from  the  world's  peace  to-day  already, 
which  means  excluded  from  the  advantages 
of  the  international  intercourse  of  the  civil- 
ized nations  and  of  the  international  law. 

Already  this  new  stage  of  evolution  be- 
comes evident.  But,  while  in  the  nineteenth 
century,  first  in  individual  fields  of  human 
interest,  then  politically,  the  stage  of  na- 
tional peace  communities,  of  politically  or- 
ganized nations,  was  completed,  so  the 
international  union  of  civilization  and  cul- 
ture was  slowly  preparing;  and  immediately 
after  the  completion  of  the  national  organi- 
zation of  the  leading  peoples  here  noted  we 
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were  surprised  by  the  first  political  organiza- 
tion of  the  whole  world  for  cultural  purposes. 

It  does  not  seem  at  all  so  audacious  to 
look  forward  to  universal  peace.  What  we 
mean  by  universal  peace  is  easily  made  clear 
by  applying  to  the  nations,  instead  of  to 
individuals,  the  juristic  definition  previously 
quoted:  Universal  peace  is  the  relation  in 
which  all  nations  stand  whilst  and  in  so  far 
as  all  continue  in  the  union  of  the  nations 
and  in  the  right  on  which  their  community 
rests.  The  nation  that  acts  against  this 
commits  a  breach  of  peace. 

To  establish  the  right  on  which  the  com- 
munity of  nations  rests  is  the  true  problem 
of  all  promoters  of  universal  peace  or  inter- 
national conciliation.  That  it  is  the  tend- 
ency of  historical  evolution  as  well  is  the 
firm  conviction  of  the  present  writer. 


Ill 

THE  ABOLITION  OF  DISTANCE 

ALL  men  are  neighbors.  To  say  "All  men 
are  brothers"  is  rather  an  ethical  demand, 
perhaps  a  scientific  or  religious  assumption, 
arrived  at  by  reasoning  processes.  But  that 
all  men  are  neighbors  to-day  is  a  fact  which 
everybody  with  senses  awake  may  perceive. 
Thus  if  we  speak  of  international  conver- 
gence, it  may  be  understood,  figuratively 
indeed,  as  a  moral  demand.  But  this  de- 
mand is  the  more  mandatory  as  its  words, 
taken  in  their  literal,  physical  sense,  de- 
scribe an  actual  condition. 

National  solidarity  is  the  result  of  local 
proximity.  Even  race,  using  the  word  in  its 
narrower,  modern  sense,  is  the  result  of 
neighborhood.  This  is  the  more  true  since 
there  is  nowhere  in  the  civilized  world  a 
race  that  is  physically  pure.  In  local  prox- 
imity, natural  surroundings,  civilization,  and 
culture,  views  of  life  and  language  attract 
25 
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man  to  man  in  continuous  personal  inter- 
course. Even  the  physical  type  of  a  race 
is  equalized  by  the  sameness  of  geographical 
conditions. 

But  to-day  the  intercourse  of  man  with 
man  in  the  civilized  world,  even  with  those 
that  live  on  places  most  widely  distant  from 
each  other,  is  easier,  quicker,  and  livelier 
than  it  was  between  members  of  the  same 
people  or  tribe  in  former  periods  of  our  his- 
tory. There  was,  for  instance,  a  general 
rejoicing  all  over  the  young  republic  of  the 
United  States  of  America  when  in  1812  the 
mail  connection  for  passengers  and  letters 
between  Washington  and  Portland,  Maine, 
which  had  taken  forty  days  before,  was  re- 
duced to  twenty-seven  days.  Exactly  a 
hundred  years  later,  in  1912,  a  Frenchman 
traveled  around  the  whole  world  in  forty, 
and  an  American  in  thirty-nine  and  a  half 
days.  Since  then  it  has  been  done  in  thirty- 
six  days.  This  means  that  now  any  capital 
on  earth  may  be  reached  from  any  other 
capital  on  earth  within  less  than  twenty 
days.  From  this  it  is  seen  that  men  of  dif- 
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ferent  countries  live  at  least  one  fourth  as 
close  to  each  other  as  did  the  northernmost 
and  southernmost  inhabitants  of  the  British 
colonies  in  America,  which  after  their  decla- 
ration of  independence  united  into  one  na- 
tion because  they  lived  in  such  close 
neighborhood.  It  was,  therefore,  this  near- 
ness to  each  other,  and  the  consequent 
community  of  interests  which  made  de- 
sirable a  common  legal  organization  under 
one  public  peace. 

The  nineteenth  century  gave  us  the  steam- 
boat, the  railroad,  the  electrical  telegraph, 
the  ocean  cable,  the  automobile,  not  to 
mention  numerous  minor  improvements. 
The  technical  achievements  of  the  first  dec- 
ade of  the  twentieth  century,  namely,  wire- 
less telegraphy  and  dirigible  aerial  navigation, 
make  any  physical  separation  of  one  nation 
from  the  other  altogether  illusory. 

It  took  the  first  steamship,  the  Savannah, 
twenty-six  days  to  cross  the  ocean  from  New 
York  to  Liverpool.  In  1840  it  took  about 
fifteen  days,  and  to-day  the  accomplishment 
of  the  journey  in  three  days  is  considered 
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most  likely  in  the  near  future.  Then  there 
were  116  steamboats  altogether  in  the  world; 
to-day  there  are  not  much  less  than  20,000, 
if  not  more.  And  how  many  people  are  now 
carried  by  one  single  giant  of  the  ocean  to 
the  other  side  of  the  globe!  About  the  mid- 
dle of  the  last  century  the  cost  of  transporta- 
tion of  a  ton  of  grain  from  New  York  to 
Liverpool  was  ten  dollars.  Fifty  years  later 
it  was  eighty  cents — to  Hamburg  sixty  cents. 
In  1830  the  total  railroad  mileage  on  earth 
was  332  kilometers;  in  1850,  38,568  kilome- 
ters; in  1890,  616,267  kilometers;  in  1905, 
905,695  kilometers.  The  speed  of  a  railroad 
train  has  risen  from  30  kilometers  per  hour 
in  the  first  years  to  107  kilometers  at  present, 
while  the  well-known  speed  trials  of  the 
electric  railway  at  Zossen,  near  Berlin, 
showed  a  possible  speed  of  250  kilometers 
per  hour.  Our  modern  means  of  transporta- 
tion would  have  disposed  within  a  few  weeks 
of  the  great  mass  of  peoples  that  changed 
their  habitation  during  the  famous  migra- 
tions which  lasted  several  centuries  and  de- 
stroyed the  ancient  world.  Great  as  the 
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number  of  people  was  that  changed  their 
residence  at  that  period,  more  are  brought 
in  our  times  to  the  American  continent  in 
one  single  year. 

In  1843,  which  also  in  other  respects  is  an 
important  year  in  the  evolution  of  interna- 
tional organization,  the  first  international 
railway  was  opened  between  Cologne  in  Ger- 
many and  Antwerp  in  Belgium.  The  im- 
portance of  this  event,  not  only  as  a  technical 
accomplishment,  but  also  from  the  point  of 
view  of  international  law,  did  not  escape  its 
contemporaries.  In  an  article  of  welcome  in 
the  Moniteur  Beige,  the  leading  Belgium 
newspaper,  in  its  issue  of  the  opening  day  we 
read  the  following:  "To-day  two  nations 
have  united  their  desires  in  a  common 
thought,  and  in  a  common  enthusiasm. 
With  joy  they  witnessed  the  falling  of  the 
bars  which  still  are  separating  nations  and 
have  recognized  in  their  minds  that  human 
brotherhood  will  conquer.  The  noble  ex- 
ample given  by  them,  the  noble  example 
which,  in  spite  of  all  obstacles,  will  be  fol- 
lowed by  all  Europe  is  at  the  same  time  the 
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ambition  of  all  peoples  and  the  desire  of  all 
enlightened  governments." 

In  1844  the  first  electro-magnetic  tele- 
graph line  was  opened  between  Baltimore 
and  Washington.  At  the  end  of  the  century 
there  were  1,406,480  kilometers  of  lines  with 
4,776,938  kilometers  of  wires,  and  10,634 
telegraph  offices,  by  which  3,759,000,000 
telegrams  were  dispatched  in  1898. 

The  year  1877  brought  the  telephone.  In 
1911  there  were  reported  altogether  10,269,- 
000  telephones  in  operation  with  436,780,000 
kilometers  of  wires.  The  number  of  tele- 
phone conversations  was  estimated  at  nearly 
twenty  billions  in  1910.  The  service  gave 
employment  to  260,000  persons. 

An  epoch  in  postal  communication  is 
marked  by  the  year  1837,  when  Sir  Rowland 
Hill,  later  known  as  the  inventor  of  the 
postage  stamp,  proposed  uniform  postage 
for  the  whole  of  England  instead  of  postage 
calculated  by  distance.  This  led  to  a 
cheapening  of  postage  and  an  increase  of 
letters  sent  by  mail.  Letters  that  formerly 
cost  fifty  cents  required  seven  and  one  half 
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cents  to  fifteen  cents  in  1850.  Since  then  the 
postage  has  dropped  gradually  until  now 
the  penny  postage  is  near  at  hand.  The 
Universal  Postal  Union,  founded  in  1874, 
whose  true  significance  will  be  appreciated 
in  another  chapter,  organized  the  postal 
service  of  the  whole  world  in  adaptation  to 
modern  conditions.  To-day  all  countries  of 
the  world  belong  to  this  Union  with  the 
exception  of  Afghanistan,  Beluchistan,  and 
Morocco.  In  1875  the  Universal  Postal 
Union  comprised  332,000,000  people;  in  1905, 
1,151,000,000.  In  1912  the  number  of  mes- 
sages carried  amounted  to  32,140,000,000, 
as  well  as  52,000,000  registered  letters  valued 
at  57,552,000,000  francs;  564,000,000  money 
orders,  valued  at  31,263,000,000  francs;  49,- 
000,000  C.  O.  D.'s,  valued  at  2,999,000,000 
francs,  and  2,660,000,000  newspapers  by  sub- 
scription. According  to  more  recent  reports, 
there  are  mailed  every  day  11,000,000,000 
letters,  which  represent  a  value  of  over 
$68,750,000.  This  traffic  is  in  the  care  of 
1,559,000  officials.  There  are  about  800,000 
public  letter  boxes. 
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It  is  the  very  latest  evolution  of  the  postal 
service  which  offers  symptomatic  evidence 
how  the  feeling  of  neighborhood  achieved 
recognition  by  locally  separated  nations.  For 
did  not  the  United  States  introduce  domes- 
tic postage  even  across  the  ocean  with  Great 
Britain  and  Germany?  The  red  stamps  on 
international  letters  speak  a  convincing 
language. 

It  is  but  a  natural  consequence  that  the 
progress  of  the  technical  means  of  communi- 
cation lead  to  a  world's  commerce,  a  world's 
market,  and  an  international  system  of 
finance  and  banking.  I  have  already  given 
too  many  dry  figures,  and  I  shall  refrain  from 
tiring  the  reader  with  the  amounts  demon- 
strating the  development  of  international 
traffic  and  commerce;  its  rapid  progress  is 
known  to  all  readers  of  newspapers.  An  ever- 
growing number  of  articles  of  merchandise 
find  their  prices  fixed  by  the  world's  market. 
The  protective  tariff  itself,  according  to  the 
conception  of  many  present-day  economists, 
is  considered  no  longer  a  means  of  excluding 
foreign  imports  from  a  country,  but  an 
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agency  for  equalizing  the  local  prices  of 
domestic  products  with  those  of  the  world's 
market.  Capital  is  international.  Inter- 
national combinations  of  capitalism  are  noth- 
ing uncommon.  By  the  Sugar  Convention, 
which  will  be  referred  to  further  on,  they 
have  received,  so  to  speak,  official  sanction. 
The  international  "Steel  Association," 
founded  in  1911,  by  which  the  steel  manu- 
facturers of  seven  nations  came  to  an  agree- 
ment as  to  the  distribution  of  their  markets 
over  well-defined  territories,  is  a  world- 
syndicate  of  vast  conception. 

Similar  international  syndicates  exist,  or 
are  about  to  be  formed,  in  connection  with 
the  production  and  sale  of  cotton  thread, 
iron  rails  for  railroads,  plate  glass,  copper, 
saltpeter,  silk,  and  other  commodities.  We 
may  also  mention  in  this  connection  the 
International  Union  for  the  Settling  of  the 
Price  of  Grain.  The  war  may  dissolve  some 
or  all  of  them  for  the  time-being,  but  they 
will  reappear. 

Aside  from  these  organizations  of  the  in- 
ternational capital,  it  is  assumed  that  about 
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ten  per  cent  of  the  national  wealth  of  the 
commercial  countries  is  invested  abroad. 
Even  a  superficial  study  of  the  situation  will 
be  sufficient  to  show  how  much  in  our  days 
the  welfare  of  one  country  depends  on  that 
of  other  countries,  and  what  damage  would 
be  sustained  even  by  the  conqueror  in  a  war 
under  these  conditions,  which  are  such  as 
were  unknown  in  former  times.  The  busi- 
ness condition  of  the  United  States  after  the 
outbreak  of  the  European  war  offers  the 
best  illustration  of  our  contention.  As  to 
Great  Britain,  she  was  just  at  the  point  of 
revising  her  views  on  the  danger  to  her  of 
the  growing  prosperity  of  Germany,  her 
best  customer.  No  matter  who  will  be 
victorious  in  the  war,  the  harm  done  to  the 
trade  will  be  incalculable.  Even  a  total 
annihilation  or  pauperization  of  one  of  the 
warring  nations  will  not  benefit  its  rivals, 
but  will  remove  so  many  millions  of  buyers 
and  consumers  from  the  world's  market. 

Naturally,  the  modern  conditions  of  trans- 
portation and  communication,  of  commerce 
and  social  proximity  will  lead  to  international 
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legislation — the  world's  market  requires  its 
"peace  of  the  market!"  Promising  begin- 
nings of  world  legislation  are  not  lacking,  as 
we  shall  see  later  on.  It  is  no  exaggeration, 
no  figure  of  speech,  indeed,  but  the  plain 
truth  when  we  say  the  world  is  one  neighbor- 
hood! The  neighbors  may  quarrel,  but  they 
will  have  to  adjust  themselves  to  the  fact  in 
the  end. 


IV 

THE  COALESCENCE  OF  CIVILIZED 
SOCIETY 

LONG  before  modern  means  of  communica- 
tion had  brought  the  nations  nearer  to  each 
other,  the  coalescence  of  human  society  had 
developed  on  the  intellectual  and  spiritual 
field  by  civilization  and  culture.  All  civil- 
ized nations  to-day  enjoy  a  culture  which, 
originating  from  common  sources,  has  de- 
veloped in  continuous  exchange  of  the  cul- 
tural achievements  of  the  individual  nations. 
The  distinctive  character  of  the  individual 
nations  is  not  obscured  by  this;  the  fact  that 
one  nation  is  leading  on  certain  fields  of  cul- 
ture for  the  time  being  does  not  force 
anything  foreign  on  other  nations.  This 
exchange  went  on,  so  to  speak,  automati- 
cally, as  we  can  best  see  in  the  varying  rule 
of  fashion.  Of  our  own  days  it  is  justly 
said  that  there  is  a  large,  well-defined 
branch  of  our  commerce  and  industry  which 
36 
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is  concerned  in  discovering  on  what  point 
of  cultured  life,  of  comfort,  of  technical 
energy  and  power  any  civilized  nation  has 
acquired  anything  new.  Then,  with  the 
modern  facility  of  international  relations  and 
the  progress  of  our  technical  means  of 
communication,  the  other  nations  will  have 
the  benefit  of  the  new  achievement  without 
delay. 

The  international  character  of  science  is 
based  on  its  nature,  for  there  can  be  only 
one  truth.  This,  however,  is  not  to  deny 
that,  in  the  manner  of  conceiving  and  repre- 
senting it,  in  the  method  or  the  tendency  of 
the  investigations,  the  national  character 
finds  expression.  Similarly  art,  though  it 
will  not  hide  its  national  origin,  in  its  highest 
achievements  appeals  to  all  people  and  is 
welcomed  by  all  nations. 

But  all  this  is  really  nothing  new;  what 
there  is  new  in  it  is  the  rapidity  and  intensity 
of  the  exchange.  The  really  modern  achieve- 
ment in  this  regard  is  the  organized  associa- 
tion of  different  nations  in  the  service  of  all 
mankind.  It  would  take  too  much  of  our 
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space  to  trace  these  tendencies  in  their  be- 
ginnings and  through  all  the  stages  of  evo- 
lution. In  this  common  international  work 
of  civilization,  which,  after  all,  does  not 
cover  such  a  very  long  period,  innumerable 
single  cases  preceded  conscious  organization. 
It  was  seen  again  and  again  that  certain 
problems  could  find  their  solution  by  inter- 
national effort  only,  while  others  would  by 
that  method  be  brought  much  more  easily 
and  quickly  to  the  desired  end.  It  is  but 
natural  that  it  was  along  scientific  and 
ethical  lines  that  the  more  convenient  and 
increased  communication  first  suggested  an 
exchange  of  ideas  and  experiences.  And 
thus  with  the  beginning  of  the  forties  of  the 
last  century  the  era  of  the  great  world's 
congresses  was  initiated,  the  number  of  which 
gatherings  after  the  dawn  of  the  twentieth 
century  soon  reached  an  annual  average  of 
one  hundred. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  first  quarter  of  the 
last  century  the  custom  had  begun  in  Ger- 
many to  invite  famous  foreigners  to  national 
congresses.  But  it  was  in  the  very  year  of 
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the  opening  of  the  first  international  railroad 
line  that  the  first  international  congress  not 
of  an  official  public  character  took  place. 
This  congress  was,  quite  symptomatically, 
an  assembly  of  the  advocates  of  peace,  and 
was  held  in  London  in  1843.  It  was  followed 
in  1846  by  an  international  congress  of  the 
Evangelical  Alliance  which  convened  in 
Brussels,  and  in  the  same  year  by  one  on 
prisons  in  Frankfort-on-the-Main.  In  1847 
we  see  two  world's  congresses  in  Brussels — 
one  on  prisons  and  one  on  political  economy; 
in  1848  an  international  congress  on  agri- 
culture was  held  in  Brussels,  as  well  as 
another  peace  congress;  a  third  world's  peace 
congress  was  held  in  Paris  in  1849.  It  will  be 
noted  that  the  eight  international  congresses 
of  the  first  decade  of  this  new  phenomenon 
in  the  life  of  the  nations  were  distributed 
over  four  countries.  The  second  decade 
(1850-1859)  brought  20  such  congresses; 
from  1860  to  1869  the  number  was  69; 
1870  to  1879,  150;  1880  to  1889,  295;  1890 
to  1899,  645.  The  first  year  in  which  the 
number  exceeded  one  hundred  was  that  of  the 
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Paris  World's  Fair,  1889.  The  Paris  Ex- 
hibition of  1900  increased  the  number  to 
189  international  congresses,  but  in  the  next 
three  years  the  number  fell  to  about  50; 
after  this  the  record  was  as  follows:  1904, 
102;  1905,  125;  1906,  99;  1907,  110;  1908,  95. 

The  years  of  the  great  world's  fairs,  which 
themselves  belong  to  this  chapter,  always 
show  a  considerable  increase.  Thus  there 
were  over  one  hundred  in  Brussels  alone  in 
1910.  Nor  must  one  think  that  there  are 
only  a  few  who  participate  in  these  con- 
gresses. Many  of  them  have  shown  an  at- 
tendance of  hundreds,  and  a  few  even  of 
thousands.  Neither  are  they  confined  to 
Europe.  Especially  North  America  sees  an 
ever-increasing  number  of  international  con- 
gresses every  year. 

There  is  no  field  of  human  activity  which 
is  not  discussed  in  these  congresses.  From 
the  philosopher  to  the  dancing  master,  from 
the  artist  to  the  sportsman — in  short,  all 
men  that  have  an  interest,  perhaps  a  name 
only,  in  common  from  all  parts  of  the  world 
meet  for  common  deliberation.  In  these 
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congresses  the  great  achievements  of  man- 
kind in  all  fields  are  made  known  and  their 
value  examined;  the  plans  for  new  progress, 
for  enterprises  that  will  benefit  the  whole 
world  are  laid  before  them,  discussed  and 
prepared,  until  they  are  sufficiently  devel- 
oped and  perfected  to  be  taken  up  and 
advantageously  applied  by  the  public  au- 
thorities of  the  different  countries.  In  these 
conferences  the  public  opinion  of  the  world 
is  largely  formed  and  expression  given  to  its 
demands.  It  has  become  customary,  there- 
fore, for  the  various  governments  to  send  to 
the  more  important  of  these  congresses  offi- 
cial representatives,  from  whose  reports  of 
the  proceedings  are  appropriated  what  they 
deem  beneficial  to  their  respective  states. 
The  institutions  of  which  we  speak  here  are 
naturally  the  free  products  of  the  life  of  the 
nations;  they  are  born  of  the  needs  of  modern 
times.  The  official  world  has  been  drawn 
into  this  field  of  evolution  only  by  the  force 
of  actual  conditions.  Its  own  line  of  evolu- 
tion will  be  considered  in  another  chapter. 
The  international  congresses  lead,  of 
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course,  to  the  establishment  of  permanent 
international  associations,  at  first  of  an  un- 
official kind,  most  of  which  maintain  per- 
manent central  offices.  To  these  many 
semiofficial  associations  and  offices  must  be 
added  those  which  are  supported  by  gov- 
ernments, or  at  least  have  as  members 
governmental  representatives.  This  order 
of  assemblies  will  be  noticed  as  we  proceed. 
In  connection  with  these  associations  an  en- 
tirely new  professional  class  has  come  into 
life:  their  executive  officers  might  be  appro- 
priately called  "world  secretaries."  A 
German  writer  calls  them  "mankind  secre- 
taries." It  is  rather  difficult  to  state  the 
number  of  permanent  international  associa- 
tions, since  the  current  publications  do  not 
distinguish  sufficiently  between  temporary 
and  permanent  institutions.  But  one  will 
not  be  far  wrong  in  estimating  the  number 
of  permanent  international  organizations  at 
from  six  to  seven  hundred  to-day.  Of  the 
great  international  associations  which  unite 
millions  of  people  of  all  nations  into  organi- 
zations for  promoting  common  interests  men- 
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tion  may  be  made  here,  as  being  of  the  most 
important  ones,  only  of  the  International 
Workingmen's  Association  and  the  Interna- 
tional Women's  Suffrage  Association.  Both 
have  made  the  promotion  of  international 
peace  part  of  their  platforms.  The  number 
of  international  associations  is  so  large  to-day 
as  to  call  for  an  Organization  of  Interna- 
tional Organizations,  which  has  maintained  a 
permanent  central  office  at  Brussels  since  1909. 
In  the  line  of  institutions  in  the  service  of 
international  culture  exchange,  mention  must 
be  made  of  the  exchange  of  professors, 
teachers,  and  students,  a  custom  still  in  its 
infancy,  but  growing  from  year  to  year  in  a 
remarkable  degree.  The  attendance  of  for- 
eign universities  and  foreign  travel  have 
always  been  considered  very  good  means  of 
education.  That  is  why  a  man  who  is  in 
full  possession  of  the  culture  of  his  time  is 
called  "a  man  of  the  world."  But  this  mod- 
ern exchange  of  teachers  and  students  is 
consciously  placed  in  the  service  of  the  pro- 
motion of  a  better  mutual  understanding  of 
the  nations. 
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This  is  the  case  even  more  with  interna- 
tional visits  of  whole  professional,  educa- 
tional, or  other  related  groups,  which  are 
rapidly  increasing.  Especially  between  na- 
tions whose  relations  are  not  of  the  best, 
those  visits  did  not  fail  of  beneficent  results, 
as,  for  instance,  between  Germany  and  Eng- 
land, or  between  Austria  and  Italy.  Nobody 
would  expect  that  all  obstacles  would  be 
removed,  or  all  exciting  hostile  talk  of  pro- 
fessional jingoes  silenced;  but  they  help 
prepare  the  ground  on  which  a  better  un- 
derstanding may  be  brought  about.  The 
work  of  conciliation  between  Great  Britain 
and  Germany  in  charge  of  special  commit- 
tees was  promising  particularly  satisfactory 
results  when  the  hostile  forces  precipitated 
the  European  war. 

Likewise  the  meets  of  international  sport 
— respect  and  friendship  creators  of  the  first 
rank — the  international  sociability  of  high 
life,  the  common  traveling  tours  to  all  parts 
of  the  world,  the  world's  fairs  previously 
mentioned,  all  bring  persons  of  different  na- 
tionalities, frequently  called  antagonistic, 
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into  personal  contact,  and  often  are  the 
beginning  of  amicable  ties.  By  all  this  the 
barbarian  habit  to  meet  with  suspicion 
everything  foreign  is  more  and  more  sup- 
pressed and  in  its  place  we  learn  to  extend 
in  our  minds  the  views  of  social  and  legally 
regulated  intercourse  far  beyond  the  limits  of 
our  own  country.  Thus  the  idea  of  violent 
collision  is  felt  by  an  ever-growing  number 
of  individuals  to  be  an  unpleasant  disturb- 
ance of  personal  relations.  The  more  con- 
crete friendship  there  is  between  individuals 
of  different  nationalities,  the  more  the  ab- 
stract hostility  of  the  nations  to  which  they 
belong  will  lose  influence. 

One  of  the  greatest  obstacles  of  inter- 
communication has  always  been  the  dif- 
ference in  languages.  For  some  time  past, 
therefore,  artificial  languages  have  been  pro- 
posed, not  as  a  substitute  to  replace  the 
national  languages,  but  as  so-called  auxiliary 
languages,  for  which,  of  course,  ease  of  ac- 
quisition is  the  primary  condition.  It  is  not 
the  question  in  the  present  connection  to 
discuss  the  feasibility  or  desirability  of  such 
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universal  language;  here  it  is  of  importance 
only  to  state  that  Esperanto  and  its  more 
scientific  variety,  Ido,  enjoy  an  ever-growing 
number  of  adherents  even  among  the  leaders 
of  intellectual  life.  Their  world's  congresses 
are  well  attended,  and  a  serious  literature, 
which  gathers  the  best  product  of  all  nations 
in  good  translations,  is  constantly  increasing. 
If  nothing  else  is  shown  by  these  facts,  they 
are  to  be  valued  at  least  as  another  symptom 
of  the  growing  desire  of  international  con- 
vergence called  forth  by  the  rush  of  interna- 
tional intercourse. 

One  other  manifestation  of  the  ever- 
growing sense  of  human  solidarity  must  find 
mention  here,  namely,  the  active  helpfulness 
in  great  calamities  far  beyond  the  boundaries 
of  the  country  in  which  they  occur.  This 
possibility  is  also  an  immediate  consequence 
of  the  greater  ease  of  transportation  and  the 
"neighborhood"  state  into  which  even  the 
most  distant  nations  are  brought  to-day. 
Famines,  earthquakes,  volcanic  eruptions, 
floods,  conflagrations — to  whom  do  not  these 
words  recall  the  names  of  places  in  all  parts 
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of  the  globe  which  have  experienced  a  tre- 
mendous international  relief  action?  In 
former  centuries,  before  the  first  helpers  or 
the  first  gift  from  foreign  countries  could 
reach  the  spot,  indeed,  before  the  first  news 
of  the  calamity  became  known  abroad,  it 
was  too  late  in  most  cases  for  efficient 
assistance.  On  the  other  hand,  let  us  cite 
one  single  instance — the  Messina  earthquake 
in  1909.  Twenty  million  francs,  half  of 
which  sum  was  given  by  Germany  alone, 
were  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  sufferers 
within  a  few  weeks;  and  even  from  the 
United  States  of  America  within  a  few  days 
whole  houses  with  their  furnishings  had  been 
carried  across  the  Atlantic  to  the  place  of 
disaster  and  offered  as  shelter  and  comfort 
to  the  homeless.  It  is  self-evident  that  with 
this  increased  possibility  to  help  there  has 
grown  at  the  same  time  the  readiness  to 
help;  the  sympathy  of  man  with  man  has 
grown  larger,  and  Bertha  von  Suttner  was 
well  justified  in  speaking  of  the  "interna- 
tional heart."  Consider  the  tremendous 
human  sympathy  displayed  all  over  the 
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world  following  the  Titanic  disaster,  and  not 
the  least  in  those  nations  that  burden  them- 
selves with  heavy  taxes  to  build  warships — 
machines  intended  to  bring  about  just  such 
destruction  as  the  treacherous  iceberg  pro- 
duced. The  number  of  people  is  ever 
growing  who  recognize  with  uncanny  clear- 
ness that  strange  contradiction  between 
those  relief  actions — that  universal  sympathy 
— and  the  military  armament  designed  to 
deliberately  bring  to  pass  calamities  in- 
finitely more  dreadful  than  any  caused  by 
the  elements.  When  will  the  proper  con- 
clusion be  drawn  from  this  observation? 

It  would  be  unfair  to  end  this  chapter 
without  giving  due  credit  to  the  press,  whose 
news  service  keeps  us  in  touch  from  day  to 
day  with  the  life  of  foreign  nations,  and  in- 
forms us  concerning  the  important  events  in 
the  most  distant  parts  of  the  world  as  expe- 
ditiously  as  it  enlightens  us  regarding  those 
happenings  in  our  own  State.  The  influence 
of  this  simultaneous  dissemination  of  infor- 
mation on  the  consciousness  of  solidarity  of 
all  mankind  must  not  be  undervalued.  Un- 
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fortunately,  only  too  frequently  the  press 
commits  itself  to  the  habit  of  placing  too 
much  emphasis  on  the  things  which  separate 
the  nations  and  does  not  keep  its  readers 
sufficiently  informed  of  the  abundant  mani- 
festations of  the  unifying  forces  in  interna- 
tional life.  He  who  follows  this  line  of 
development  will  often  be  astounded  to  see 
in  our  daily  news  columns  eminent  facts  of 
international  life,  of  the  greatest  importance 
for  the  progress  of  culture  and  civilization, 
for  the  welfare  of  humanity,  treated  with 
scant  consideration  or  entirely  overlooked. 
But  even  though  the  press  is  not  always 
aware  of  the  aim  of  international  conver- 
gence, it  is  forced  to  serve  it  by  its  very 
nature.  However,  the  good  accomplished 
by  the  press  in  this  way  is  frequently  more 
than  offset  by  the  continuous  instigation  to 
national  hatred,  indulged  in  by  many  news- 
papers, often  only  tools  of  the  selfish  inter- 
ests that  make  for  war.  Indeed,  the  mis- 
leading of  public  opinion  by  the  international 
war-stirring  press  of  all  countries  concerned 
bears  to  a  considerable  extent  the  responsi- 
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bility   for   the   actual   outbreak   of   violent 
hostility. 

It  is  not  so  long  ago  that  President  Butler, 
of  Columbia  University,  spoke  of  an  inter- 
national mind.  Now  the  influences  at  work 
have  become  so  strong  that  an  "interna- 
tional public  opinion"  is  forming  which 
raises  its  voice  more  and  more  frequently 
and  successfully.  It  may  be  well  to  point 
out  that  of  late  when  it  is  a  question  of  new 
and  important  legislation,  or  even  when  it 
has  no  direct  bearing  on  international  rela- 
tions, it  has  become  customary  to  ask  what 
its  impression  will  be  abroad. 


FROM  POLITICS  OF  MIGHT  TO 
POLITICS  OF  RIGHT 

MODERN  evolution  as  it  compels  the  na- 
tions as  neighbors  to  come  to  a  peaceful 
understanding  could  not  fail  of  exercising  a 
great  influence  on  the  political  relations  of 
the  states.  But  as  on  the  different  fields 
the  evolution  of  the  converging  lines  went  on 
independently,  so  the  beginnings  of  the 
organized  communion  of  states  had  been 
established  for  some  time  before  the  modern 
technical  achievements  were  thought  of. 
And,  indeed,  it  was  a  war,  which,  as  "part 
of  that  power  which  forever  wants  the  evil," 
has  brought  forth  the  good  also  in  this  case. 
The  Thirty  Years'  War,  which  brought  all 
Europe  to  meet  on  German  soil  in  bloody 
struggle,  ended  in  the  first  recognition  of 
the  European  communion  of  nations  on  a 
lawful  foundation  by  the  Peace  of  West- 
phalia. International,  law  reduced  to  the 
51 
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exactness  of  a  scientific  discipline  by  Hugo 
Grotius  a  few  years  before,  received  here, 
so  to  speak,  its  public  authority.  No  matter 
how  often  the  individual  states  have  defied 
the  rules  of  international  law,  and  have 
broken  sworn  treaties,  that  such  action  was 
a  breach  of  law — a  deed  of  violence  every 
time — has  never  been  denied  by  anyone. 
Though  the  defenders  of  violence  still  insist 
that  in  international  life  might  goes  before 
right,  nevertheless  the  breakers  of  the  peace 
since  have  tried  always  to  give  to  their  wars 
the  aspect  of  a  legal  execution,  and  perhaps 
have  often  so  reasoned  in  good  faith.  It 
probably  is  a  consequence  of  the  pre- 
dominance of  absolutism,  which  in  the 
following  period  reached  its  climax,  that 
this  first  establishment  of  the  communion 
of  nations  on  the  foundations  of  equal  right 
resulted  primarily  in  an  exaggerated  em- 
phasis on  the  maintenance  of  existing  con- 
ditions. The  doctrine  of  the  "balance  of 
power"  began  to  rule  all  foreign  politics,  a 
doctrine  which,  as  the  German  philosopher 
Fichte  says,  "presupposes  both  a  robbers' 
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spoils — to  which  nobody  has  any  legal  right 
at  all,  but  for  which  all  have  the  same 
avidity — and  a  universal,  forever  active  real 
rapacity."  To-day,  unfortunately,  practical 
and  theoretical  politicians  confine  their  po- 
litical creed  to  this  assumption,  overlooking 
the  different  foundations  of  modern  world 
politics.  The  results  are  only  too  evident 
to  need  special  illustration. 

However,  the  Peace  of  Westphalia,  which 
proclaimed  this  principle  of  the  European 
balance  of  power,  being  a  universal  congress 
of  sovereign  states  for  the  discussion  and 
settlement  of  questions  of  international  law, 
may  be  considered  as  the  first  step  in  the 
new  direction.  It  was  of  great  importance 
for  the  political  development,  not  only  by 
the  recognition  of  the  equality  of  the  indi- 
vidual European  nations,  but  by  the  acknowl- 
edgment of  religious  liberty,  though  for  na- 
tions only,  and  as  yet  not  for  individuals.  It 
represents  a  most  incisive  progress  in  culture. 

The  Vienna  Congress  in  1814  and  1812 
may  be  considered  as  another  great  step  in 
advance,  and  opens  a  new  prospect  on  the 
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organization  of  the  world  in  the  service  of 
culture  by  the  resolutions  forbidding  the 
traffic  in  Negro  slaves  on  the  high  seas  and 
establishing  the  liberty  of  navigation  on 
international  rivers.  Likewise  the  recogni- 
tion of  the  permanent  neutrality  of  Switzer- 
land has  been  a  measure  of  eminent  signifi- 
cance whose  suggestive  effects  are  still  felt. 

The  Vienna  Congress  was  followed  by  the 
Holy  Alliance  for  the  maintenance  of  peace 
in  Europe.  But  by  its  principle  of  legit- 
imacy, which  was  to  be  eventually  guarded 
by  force  of  arms,  it  rather  instigated  than 
prevented  war.  It  was  during  its  supremacy 
that  the  South  American  republics  obtained 
their  independence;  and  even  in  Europe,  in 
direct  contradiction  to  the  principles  of  the 
alliance,  the  London  Conference  of  1832 
recognized  the  independence  of  Greece, 
wrestled  from  Turkey  in  an  eight  years' 
war  of  liberation,  in  which  the  noblest  minds 
of  Europe  participated.  Another  London 
Congress  (1831)  accepted  the  separation  of 
Belgium  and  Holland.  After  this  the  official 
congresses  lose  more  and  more  their  character 
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as  peace  congresses  between  quarreling  na- 
tions and  begin  to  be  deliberations  for  the 
prevention  of  future  controversies,  also  by 
parties  not  immediately  concerned.  The 
progress  of  international  law,  in  part 
achieved,  in  part  inaugurated,  at  that  time, 
was  confined  almost  exclusively  to  the  laws 
of  war.  It  is  remarkable,  that  it  is  with 
war,  which  by  its  very  nature  is  a  denial  of 
lawful  conditions,  that  the  beginning  of  sys- 
tematic legal  regulation  should  have  been 
made.  One  should  say,  if  one  thinks  it  pos- 
sible, that  international  laws  will  be  obeyed 
in  war  time,  that  at  least,  with  the  civilized 
nations,  as  a  matter  of  course,  the  possibility 
of  their  observance  in  times  of  peace  could 
not  be  a  subject  of  doubt.  Nevertheless,  it 
is  the  leaders  of  international  politics  who 
fail  to  recognize  this  contradiction,  or  at 
least  refuse  to  concede  it,  and  promote  the 
theory  that  international  agreements  are  not 
worth  the  paper  on  which  they  are  written. 
It  seems,  however,  to  be  perfectly  justified 
for  a  truly  modern  statesman  and  teacher  of 
international  law  to  ask,  "If  soldiers  and 
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sailors,  in  the  heat  of  mortal  combat,  when 
blood  is  flowing  and  life  hangs  in  the  balance, 
are  expected  to  observe  rules  of  conduct  laid 
down  for  them  in  international  conventions, 
should  not  diplomats  and  statesmen  also  be 
subject  to  reasonable  rules  of  procedure  be- 
fore deciding  that  it  is  necessary  for  these 
men  to  expose  their  lives  in  battle?" 

The  "reasonable  rules  of  procedure"  nat- 
urally remind  us  of  international  arbitral 
justice,  which  will  be  considered  in  another 
connection. 

It  was  self-evident  that  the  proud  exclu- 
siveness  of  the  European  governments  could 
not  be  kept  up  forever.  The  mutuality  of 
international  law  was  bound  to  spread  be- 
yond Europe,  though  the  phrase  of  the 
"European  concert"  is  heard  often  enough 
to-day.  Also  non-Christian  states  had  to 
be  admitted,  first  Turkey,  in  1856.  More 
and  more  distinctly  the  original  independ- 
ence is  replaced  by  mutual  dependence,  or 
interdependence,  the  "side  by  side"  by  the 
"together"  of  the  nations.  More  and  more 
it  becomes  evident  in  the  intercourse  of  the 
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governments  that  the  international  com- 
munity is  a  culture  community.  In  the 
official  congresses  and  treaties  of  the  states 
the  questions  of  legitimacy  and  sovereignty, 
the  purely  political  discussions  or  those  con- 
sidering the  conduct  of  war  on  land  and  sea, 
are  outnumbered  by  such  as  prepare  and 
recognize  an  international  peace  law,  or, 
rather,  international  peace  in  the  original 
Germanic  conception. 

Of  the  recent  international  treaties,  whose 
list  is  too  long  to  be  enumerated,  I  think 
the  following  are  most  remarkable,  although 
they  are  of  the  political  type:  On  April  23, 
1908,  two  international  treaties  were  signed, 
which  by  their  text  signify  the  first  step 
toward  the  realization  of  those  proposals 
which  Immanuel  Kant  put  forth  in  his 
essay,  "For  Eternal  Peace."  It  is  well 
possible,  indeed,  that  the  conclusion  of  such 
treaties  between  the  civilized  nations,  that 
is,  the  world's  federation  as  Kant  under- 
stands the  term,  will  lead  to  a  quicker 
solution  of  the  problem  of  universal  peace 
than  will  arbitration.  The  latter,  indeed, 
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really  ought  to  be  founded  on  them.  On 
the  day  mentioned  the  North  Sea  Conven- 
tion was  signed  in  Berlin,  and  the  Baltic 
Sea  Convention  in  Saint  Petersburg.  In 
the  former  convention  Germany,  Denmark, 
France,  Great  Britain,  the  Netherlands,  and 
Sweden  declare  that  their  politics  concern- 
ing the  territories  bordering  on  the  North 
Sea  have  for  its  object  the  maintenance  of 
the  territorial  status  quo,  and  that  they  are 
resolved  to  mutually  respect  and  keep  un- 
disturbed the  sovereign  rights  of  their  states 
in  those  territories.  The  powers  agree  in 
case  of  any  menace  to  the  status  quo  mu- 
tually guaranteed  to  enter  upon  communica- 
tion with  each  other,  "in  order  to  come  by 
mutual  agreement  to  an  understanding  as  to 
measures  which  they  might  deem  useful  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  status  quo  of  their 
possessions."  The  same  pledges  are  made  in 
the  other  treaty  by  Germany,  Denmark, 
Russia,  and  Sweden  in  regard  to  their  terri- 
tories bordering  on  the  Baltic  Sea.  There 
was  not  much  ado  about  these  treaties  in 
the  organs  of  public  opinion,  and  still,  if 
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honestly  meant  and  executed,  they  ought 
to  have  made  an  end  to  all  war  talk  between 
the  countries  mentioned,  consequently  like- 
wise between  Germany,  France,  Great  Brit- 
ain, and  Russia.  Instead,  even  Sweden 
begins  to  increase  her  armaments.  What  a 
farce  it  appears  to  be  to  see  governments 
pledge  their  nation's  honor  by  signing 
treaties!  If  they  had  the  right  feeling  as 
to  the  nature  of  solemn  obligations,  at 
least  Russia,  and  perhaps  Germany,  would 
have  felt  this  Swedish  armament  as  an  insult, 
as  a  public  doubt  in  their  sincerity  and  loyalty. 
Who  that  calls  himself  a  gentleman  would 
keep  silent  under  such  insinuations?  At  all 
events,  it  is  to  be  desired  that  the  regulation 
of  boundaries  which  will  follow  the  present 
war  will  be  placed  under  a  mutual  guarantee 
of  the  nations. 

Modern  traffic  and  intercourse,  as  has  been 
said  already,  call  for  international  regulation 
and  organization;  every  new  question  that 
comes  up,  as  a  modern  authority  on  interna- 
tional law  says,  urgently  demands  new  treaties. 

No  wonder  congresses  and  treaties  are  in- 
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creasing  from  decade  to  decade.  Especially 
the  number  of  the  latter  is  growing,  so  that 
within  the  last  thirty-five  years  probably 
more  international  treaties  have  been  con- 
cluded than  during  the  entire  time  of  human 
history  previously.  As  to  their  contents, 
their  character  has  changed  so  completely 
and  they  touch  on  so  many  different  interests 
that  no  agreement  has  been  reached  as  to  a 
uniform  name  for  them.  I  propose  to  call 
them  "culture  treaties."  Their  list  is  opened 
by  the  treaty  for  the  protection  of  literary 
authorship  (copyright)  between  France  and 
Holland  in  1840,  and  a  similar  one  between 
Austria  and  Sardinia  in  the  same  year,  fol- 
lowed by  one  between  Prussia  and  England 
in  1846.  These  were  the  beginnings  of  what 
is  now  the  great  "International  Union  for 
the  Protection  of  Intellectual  Property."  Of 
traffic  treaties  mention  may  be  made  of  the 
Clayton-Bulwer  treaty  of  1850,  replaced  by 
the  Hay-Pauncefote  treaty.  The  intended 
repudiation  of  the  latter  by  the  United 
States  of  America  has  been  rescinded — a 
triumph  of  international  honesty. 
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Many  such  treaties  are  the  result  of 
conferences  or  congresses.  They  comprise 
often  a  number  of  states,  so  many,  indeed, 
as  to  be  entitled  to  be  called  "world  trea- 
ties." Already,  in  1841,  there  took  place 
in  London  a  conference  for  the  suppression 
of  the  slave  trade.  Important  resolutions, 
especially  such  referring  to  maritime  right, 
were  passed  by  the  Paris  Congress  of  1856. 
This  Paris  treaty  proclaimed  for  the  first 
time  the  right  of  neutral  nations  to  offer 
their  friendly  services  of  mediation  in  cases 
of  controversies  between  nations,  in  spite 
of  repetitions  and  confirmations  practically 
almost  a  dead  letter  for  over  two  genera- 
tions. Only  recently  the  Balkan  and  the 
Mexican  troubles  have  led  to  such  media- 
tion in  good  faith,  opening  a  more  encourag- 
ing outlook  for  the  future,  while  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  did  not  fail  to  act 
accordingly  in  the  great  war  of  1914.  By  a 
congress  of  nations  in  Copenhagen  in 
1857  navigation  through  the  straits  entering 
the  Baltic  Sea  was  declared  free.  To  the 
efforts  of  Henri  Dunant  the  conclusion  of 
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the  Geneva  (Red  Cross)  convention  in  1864 
is  due.  The  sixties  also  saw  the  first  inter- 
national conferences  and  the  founding  of 
the  Central  Office  for  Geodesy,  confined  to 
Central  Europe  at  first,  now  an  institution 
of  the  World  Administration  whose  activity 
comprises  the  whole  earth.  In  1866  the  first 
international  sanitary  conference  took  place 
in  Constantinople,  in  1873  a  second  one  in 
Vienna.  In  1872  we  have  the  first  official 
international  prison  congress  which  resulted 
in  an  international  agreement.  Part  of  these 
congresses,  though  of  official  character,  are 
the  results  of  private  suggestion,  favored 
with  the  assistance  of  eminent  scholars  and 
philanthropists. 

Of  the  culture  treaties  I  should  like  to 
single  out  those  that  concern  uniform  legis- 
lation or  identical  regulation  of  legal  rela- 
tions. There  are  to  be  mentioned,  in  the 
first  place,  the  treaties  of  eight  European 
powers  concluded  in  1904,  which  contain 
regulations  as  to  marriage,  divorce,  and 
guardianship.  The  uniform  regulation  of 
certain  matters  of  commercial  law  is  as- 
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sured.  A  world-treaty  signed  by  twenty 
nations,  concerning  an  international  exchange 
law,  was  ratified  in  1913. 

A  new  field  of  international  cooperation 
was  opened  by  the  conventions  for  the  pro- 
tection of  labor,  signed  in  Berne  on  Septem- 
ber 22,  1906,  in  which  most  European  states 
pledged  themselves  to  pass  uniform  laws 
regulating  the  night  work  of  women,  and 
forbidding  the  use  of  white  phosphorus  in 
the  manufacture  of  matches.  These  laws 
have  been  enacted  in  due  time  by  all  the 
signatory  powers,  and  more  have  joined 
them  since.  In  1904  Italy  and  France  en- 
tered upon  an  agreement  by  which  either 
nation  guaranteed  to  the  laborers  of  the 
other  nationality  that  work  in  their  coun- 
try, the  enjoyment  of  their  protective  labor 
legislation.  The  same  mutual  agreement 
forms  a  clause  in  all  commercial  treaties  of 
Germany  of  a  recent  date.  The  latest 
treaties  of  this  kind  were  concluded  between 
Austria-Hungary  and  Italy  in  1910,  between 
Italy  and  Germany  in  1912.  International 
legislation  for  labor  protection  has  a  great 
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future  before  it,  because  the  increase  of  the 
expense  of  production  caused  thereby  would 
place  any  single  nation  which  in  this  respect 
would  advance  too  much  before  his  com- 
petitors at  a  great  disadvantage  on  the 
world's  market.  All  these  treaties  may  be 
considered  as  the  beginnings  of  the  market 
peace  of  the  world,  a  peace  from  which 
the  international  legal  organization  must 
result  with  unfailing  necessity  as  the  muni- 
cipal constitutions  of  mediaeval  times  were 
the  outcome  of  the  peace  of  the  market. 

It  may  be  stated  in  concluding  this  section 
that  no  complaints  have  been  heard  about  a 
failure  to  keep  these  culture  treaties,  as 
was  illustrated,  for  instance,  by  the  con- 
scientious execution  of  the  labor  protection 
treaties  of  Berne. 

We  see,  then,  that  the  international  com- 
munion has  long  ago  passed  the  stages  when 
it  was  an  assumption — often  only  a  postulate 
— of  idealistic  enthusiasts.  Moreover,  it  has 
become  more  than  the  mere  action  of  natural 
forces  to  which  in  the  last  analysis  they  owe 
their  origin.  To-day  it  is  a  juristic  institu- 
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tion,  the  expansion  and  adjustment  of  which 
is  the  object  of  conscious  and  untiring  efforts 
of  the  leaders  of  civilized  humanity.  One 
field  of  human  interest  after  the  other  is 
placed  under  the  rule  of  right  and  withdrawn 
from  might  and  arbitrariness.  The  peaceable 
internationalism  of  our  day  has  penetrated 
even  into  the  professional  duties  of  diplo- 
matic and  consular  representatives.  Their 
activity  is  not  so  much  devoted  to  the  up- 
holding of  the  eminent  rights  of  their  states 
and  the  protection  of  their  nationals  abroad 
as  to  the  fostering  of  old  and  the  opening  of 
new  amicable  relations,  together  with  the 
acquisition  of  information  on  economical  and 
cultural  conditions  which  can  lead  to  useful 
connections  with  their  home  country.  The 
ambassadors  of  to-day  are  not  only  repre- 
sentatives of  the  court  at  the  foreign  court, 
but  they  are,  indeed,  the  representatives  of 
the  people  with  the  friendly  people.  Only 
diplomats  who  recognize  this  fact  without 
reserve,  and  act  accordingly,  properly  un- 
derstand our  times  and  can  count  on  lasting 
results.  It  is  no  longer  a  question  as  to  what 
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momentary  advantages  may  be  gained  over 
another  nation,  but  how  much  may  be 
contributed  by  each  and  every  nation  to 
the  common  welfare  of  civilized  society  and 
the  promotion  of  the  international  security 
of  rights. 


VI 

DEPARTMENTS  OF  THE  WORLD 

ADMINISTRATION  IN  OPERATION 

TO-DAY 

CONSIDERING  the  advanced  development 
of  the  modern  intercommunication  of  na- 
tions, there  is  nothing  remarkable  in  the  fact 
that  it  has  not  confined  itself  to  accidental 
or  occasional  consultations  and  congresses, 
but  that  regular  executive  organs  have  been 
established  which  we  may  claim  without 
doubt  and  hesitation  as  the  beginning  of  an 
organized  world  administration.  The  first 
administrative  body  of  that  kind,  limited  in- 
deed to  only  two  nations  at  first,  but  now 
comprising  nearly  all  civilized  nations,  is  the 
International  Geodetic  Bureau,  now  at  Pots- 
dam, established  in  Geneva  in  1866.  Its 
purpose  is  to  collect  the  results  of  the  inter- 
national geodetic  survey.  However,  as  has 
been  previously  stated,  the  really  epochal 
67 
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foundation  in  this  field  is  the  Universal 
Postal  Union. 

The  Universal  Postal  Union  was  founded 
by  the  Convention  of  Berne  on  October  19, 
1874.  From  the  start  twenty-three  nations 
participated.  To-day  the  Union  comprises, 
as  was  stated  in  the  second  chapter,  all  the 
civilized  and  nearly  all  other  organized 
states  of  the  world,  so  that  the  exceptions, 
as  mentioned  before,  rather  emphasize  than 
limit  the  universality  of  the  institution. 

The  highest  executive  authority  of  the 
Universal  Postal  Union  is  the  International 
Bureau  at  Berne,  which  is  under  supervision 
of  the  Swiss  government.  It  is  maintained 
by  contributions  of  the  participating  govern- 
ments, but,  as  yet,  has  never  used  up  its 
annual  budget,  fixed  at  125,000  francs.  At- 
tached to  the  bureau  is  an  international 
clearing  house  for  the  mutual  accounting  of 
the  international  money  orders.  Figures  as 
to  the  amount  of  business  transacted  have 
already  been  given.  Nobody  can  deny  that 
we  have  to  deal  here  with  a  complete  gov- 
ernmental department.  When  we  remember 
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that  this  first  important  department  of  the 
world  administration  came  into  existence 
three  years  after  the  national  unification  and 
organization  of  the  leading  civilized  nations 
had  been  accomplished,  it  certainly  does  not 
appear  presumptuous  to  see  in  this  a  step 
upward  to  a  higher  stage  of  evolution  toward 
the  world's  peace,  that  is,  according  to  our 
conception,  the  extension  of  the  rule  of 
right. 

Involuntarily  we  are  reminded  of  a  similar 
development  on  the  stage  just  completed. 
The  first  step  toward  the  union  of  Germany 
was  taken  likewise  on  the  field  of  traffic, 
namely,  the  German  Customs  Union  which, 
as  is  well  known,  united  the  German  states 
long  before  the  foundation  of  the  empire. 

Recently  another  permanent  administrative 
department  of  almost  equal  universality  has 
been  added,  namely,  the  International  Insti- 
tute of  Agriculture  in  Rome,  founded  June 
17,  1905,  which  is  managed  by  an  interna- 
tional commission  and  maintained  by  con- 
tributions of  forty-six  governments.  Between 
the  activity  of  this  institute  and,  for  in- 
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stance,  that  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
of  the  United  States  of  America  there  is  no 
essential  difference  whatever;  the  former 
tries  to  do  for  the  whole  world  what  the  latter 
does  for  a  single  country.  It  will  be  of  in- 
terest to  know  that  the  first  suggestion  of 
these  two  great  official  world  authorities  was 
due  in  either  case  to  citizens  of  the  United 
States.  The  idea  of  the  Universal  Postal 
Union  was  first  proposed  by  Postmaster-Gen- 
eral Bryce,  in  1862,  but  the  times  were  not 
ripe.for  it.  The  principal  credit  for  the  actual 
realization  of  the  scheme  belongs  to  the 
German  postal  director,  Stephan,  while  the 
American  Lubin  was  so  fortunate  as  to  see  the 
Institute  of  Agriculture,  proposed  by  him, 
actually  established  through  his  own  energy 
and  persistence. 

Of  like  universality  and,  of  course,  of 
much  more  immediate  influence  on  the 
question  of  universal  peace  is  the  Hague 
Court  of  Arbitration,  an  institution  whose 
foundation  has  been  the  result  of  a  popular 
demand,  which,  starting  with  a  resolution  of 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Massachu- 
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setts,  in  1835,  was  forever  renewed.  Con- 
sidered in  connection  with  the  other  bodies 
of  the  world  administration,  this  institution 
does  not  hold  such  an  exceptional  position  as 
it  might  appear  if  looked  upon  merely  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  peace  movement. 

Even  older  in  its  beginnings  than  the 
Universal  Postal  Union  is  the  International 
Union  of  Telegraph  Administrations,  which 
goes  back  to  a  treaty  of  May  17,  1865,  but 
did  not  accomplish  its  final  organization  be- 
fore 1875.  Different  from  the  postal  service, 
telegraphy  is  not  a  public  institution  in  all 
States,  and  this  is  probably  the  reason  that 
this  union  only  comprises  part  of  the  na- 
tions, representing,  however,  900,000,000  in- 
habitants. The  central  office  of  this  union 
is  likewise  at  Berne. 

It  is  natural  that  the  regulation  of  the  ad- 
ministration of  these  departments  of  the 
world  government  is  continually  developed 
and  modernized  by  periodical  international 
congresses.  How  actual  the  need  for  inter- 
national organization  has  become  to-day  can 
be  seen  from  the  fact  that  already  on  No- 
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vember  13,  1906,  that  is,  almost  immediately 
after  its  invention,  the  first  congress  for  the 
regulation  of  the  international  service  of 
wireless  telegraphy  was  opened  in  Berlin. 
This  congress  resulted  in  a  convention, 
signed  by  twenty-six  nations,  by  which, 
starting  from  July  1,  1908,  a  special  depart- 
ment for  wireless  telegraphy  was  added  to 
the  Bureau  of  Telegraph  Administrations  in 
Berne.  The  International  Telegraph  Bureau 
also  publishes  the  International  Vocabulary 
for  words  of  convened  language  admitted  to 
international  telegraphic  transmission,  in 
eight  languages  (German,  French,  English, 
Spanish,  Dutch,  Italian,  Portuguese,  Latin). 
The  vocabulary  comprises  240,000  words, 
each  standing  for  a  whole  sentence. 

In  connection  with  wireless  telegraphy,  the 
International  Time  Conference  in  Paris,  in 
1912,  decided  on  the  establishment  of  an 
International  Time  Office.  Here  the  reports 
on  time  observations  of  the  central  stations 
of  the  different  countries  are  received.  As 
the  universal  world  time  that  of  Greenwich 
was  accepted.  Starting  from  July  1,  1913, 
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thirteen  stations,  distributed  over  the  earth, 
give  wireless  time  signals,  so  that  any  boat 
on  the  high  seas,  provided  with  a  wireless 
plant,  will  be  enabled  hereafter  to  find  its 
accurate  location  even  in  times  of  storm,  fog, 
or  clouded  sky,  and  thus  dangerous  errors 
will  be  avoided.  There  are  a  number  of 
other  conventions  concerning  traffic,  as,  for 
instance,  the  regulations  of  navigation  on 
certain  rivers  which  flow  through  or  along 
the  borders  of  different  states,  as  the  Danube, 
Rhine,  Congo,  and  others,  or  the  common 
maintenance  of  the  lighthouse  on  Cape 
Spartel  in  Morocco.  Many  of  these  agree- 
ments do  not  need  special  permanent  super- 
vising organs,  although  their  execution  is  in 
the  line  of  administrative  functions  in  dif- 
ferent states.  One  of  their  number  is  that 
convention  of  greatest  importance,  concern- 
ing the  regulation  of  ocean  navigation  to 
which  all  sea-faring  nations  are  signatories. 
Concluded  first  in  1874,  repeatedly  renewed 
and  amended,  it  appears  to  be  generally 
observed,  so  that  rarely  we  hear  of  any 
violation  of  its  rules.  At  least  no  demand 
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has  been  made  for  an  international  maritime 
police.  Another  most  significant  convention 
is  that  providing  for  the  safety  of  ocean 
steamers,  concluded  in  London,  January, 
1914.  Here  the  execution  of  certain  pro- 
visions is  intrusted  to  especially  designed 
nations. 

As  far  as  the  commercial  field  is  con- 
cerned, the  oldest  international  authority  is 
the  Office  of  Weights  and  Measures  in 
Sevres,  France,  founded  by  the  metric  con- 
vention of  1875.  Most  interesting  and  as  a 
possible  model  of  future  developments  per- 
haps most  important  is  the  Permanent  Bu- 
reau of  the  International  Sugar  Commission 
at  Brussels,  founded  by  the  sugar  convention 
of  1902.  Thirteen  nations  participated  in  the 
agreement.  Though  their  adherence  varies, 
they  all  generally  follow  its  spirit.  Here  we 
have  nothing  less  than  the  international 
regulation,  under  official,  that  is,  govern- 
mental, authority  of  the  production  of  this 
important  food  staple  and  the  reasonable 
management  of  competition.  We  are  told 
quite  often  in  these  days  that  rivalry  on  the 
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economical  field  represents  one  of  the  most 
menacing  points  of  friction  between  nations. 
Here  we  have  now  already,  after  the  stage 
of  world  commerce  has  hardly  been  reached, 
a  successful  undertaking  to  place  interna- 
tional competition  under  the  control  of 
right  and  fairness.  Is  it,  then,  really  a 
Utopian  dream  to  believe  in  the  possibility 
that  sound  business  sense  will  strive  for 
lawful  regulation  also  in  other  commercial 
branches  and  withdraw  this  immense  field 
from  the  menace  of  war?  It  is  an  institu- 
tion, this  Bureau  of  the  International  Sugar 
Commission,  which  opens  a  prospect,  full  of 
promise,  especially,  when  we  do  not  over- 
look the  beginning  of  private  international 
commercial  agreements,  mentioned  before. 

In  this  connection  mention  must  be  made 
of  the  different  international  finance  com- 
missions for  the  assurance  of  the  creditors  of 
certain  exotic  countries. 

We  enter  the  field  of  international  law 
proper  when  we  mention  the  Bureau  for  the 
Protection  of  Industrial  Rights,  in  Berne, 
and  its  parallel  institute  for  the  Protection 
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of  Literary  and  Artistic  Rights,  at  the  same 
place  (the  former  founded  in  1883,  the  latter 
in  1866).  The  establishment  of  an  Interna- 
tional Prize  Court,  decided  upon  by  the 
Second  Hague  Conference,  was  delayed  only 
by  the  resistance  of  the  British  House  of 
Lords.  The  establishment  at  a  special  court 
of  international  private  law,  where  contro- 
versies of  private  parties  of  different  nation- 
alities or  such  parties  and  foreign  govern- 
ments might  be  settled,  demanded  by 
commercial  and  industrial  interests  all  over 
the  world,  is  only  a  question  of  time.  Here 
then  we  have,  indeed,  the  cry  for  the  peace 
of  the  market! 

International  police  regulations  are  noth- 
ing unusual,  especially  as  far  as  sanitary 
police  is  concerned.  We  need  only  to  point 
to  the  fight  against  epidemics,  which  shows 
the  most  gratifying  results.  International 
health  offices  under  different  names  are 
maintained  in  Paris,  Constantinople,  Alex- 
andria, Tangiers,  Washington,  Montevideo, 
and  at  other  centers.  Another  police  insti- 
tution is  the  Bureau  for  the  Suppression  of 
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the  Slave  Traffic  in  Brussels  and  the  Mari- 
time Bureau  for  the  Suppression  of  Slave 
Robbing  in  Zanzibar.  Unfortunately,  there 
is  no  international  central  office  yet  for  the 
suppression  of  the  trade  in  girls — commonly 
called  the  white  slave  traffic,  though  it  con- 
cerns colored  girls  just  as  much — which  was 
the  object  of  the  international  convention  of 
1902. 

Of  international  scientific  institutes  of  an 
official  character  besides  the  Geodetic  Insti- 
tute, in  Potsdam,  referred  to  already,  men- 
tion may  be  made  of  the  Central  Office  of 
Seismographic  Research,  in  Strassburg,  and 
of  that  for  Deep  Sea  Research,  in  Copen- 
hagen— a  list  which  might  be  extended  by 
many  names  of  equal  prominence. 

As  purely  political  bodies  the  Pan- 
American  Union  (the  central  office  of  the 
American  Republics)  in  Washington  and  the 
Bureau  of  Central  American  Republics  in 
Guatemala  may  finish  our  survey  of  organi- 
zations representing  the  most  important  in- 
ternational official  administrative  bodies — a 
list,  which  is  not  at  all  complete,  but  cer- 
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tainly  sufficient  to  serve  the  purpose  of 
demonstrating  how  extensive  an  organization 
of  the  world  administration  is  in  existence 
to-day,  and  how  actively  the  evolution 
in  this  direction  is  continuing  under  our 
eyes. 

But,  aside  from  these,  there  is  another 
group  of  organizations  which  demands  our 
attention.  I  mean  those  institutions  which 
have  been  formed  by  private  initiative,  but 
whose  income  is  not  derived  from  private 
sources  only,  but  also  by  government  con- 
tributions and  which  perform  public  func- 
tions. Of  the  great  number  of  such  semi- 
official organizations  at  least  one  must  find  a 
place  here.  By  far  the  most  interesting  is 
the  International  Labor  Bureau  of  Basle, 
Switzerland,  the  central  office  of  the  Inter- 
national Association  for  the  Legal  Protection 
of  Labor.  The  purpose  of  this  office  is  the 
collection  and  publication  in  several  lan- 
guages of  the  official  documents  of  protective 
labor  legislation  of  all  countries  and  the 
preparation  of  international  treaties  in  re- 
gard to  labor  protection.  The  aforesaid 
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treaties  forbidding  the  use  of  white  phos- 
phorus in  the  manufacture  of  matches  and 
regulating  the  night  work  of  women  of 
September  22,  1906,  are  the  results  of  its 
activity.  A  convention  regulating  the  labor 
of  juveniles  awaits  the  ratification  by  the 
governments  at  this  writing. 

Next  to  these  permanent  functions  of  an 
international  executive  power,  we  must  not 
forget  in  this  connection  the  great  interna- 
tional actions  of  which  recent  years  have 
witnessed  some  significant  examples.  They 
are  of  a  somewhat  different  character  than 
certain  coalitions  of  former  times.  Let  me 
refer  to  the  blockade  of  the  Great  Powers, 
directed  against  Greece  in  1886,  or  to  the 
international  occupation  of  Crete  in  1898, 
which  lasted  till  1913.  These  and  other  in- 
stances, however,  are  greatly  outranked  in 
importance  by  the  international  punitive  ex- 
pedition in  China  in  1900,  where  the  united 
military  contingents  of  the  civilized  nations, 
under  common  leadership,  asked  and 
achieved  satisfaction  for  a  breach  of  inter- 
national law.  Here  we  see  the  international 
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police    force,    deemed    necessary    by    many 
after  disarmament,  already  realized. 

The  year  1913  brought  the  international 
naval  demonstration  before  Scutari,  where 
the  "international  admiral"  demanded  the 
cessation  of  the  siege  "in  the  name  of  the 
United  Powers  of  Europe."  That  London 
Conference  of  these  same  powers  during  the 
Balkan  wars,  which  has  been  the  object  of 
more  or  less  justified  ridicule,  has  at  least 
demonstrated  this  one  fact,  that,  in  spite  of 
the  conflicting  interests  of  the  European 
powers,  a  way  can  be  found  in  conciliating 
them  without  bloodshed.  It  may  have  been 
motives  of  fear  that  prevented  an  outbreak, 
but  let  us  rather  call  it  reason,  and  let  the 
peoples  remind  their  governments  of  the 
possibilities,  demonstrated  by  this  confer- 
ence, whenever  they  allow  reason  to  be  over- 
clouded by  passion,  or  selfish  interests  veiled 
by  patriotic  phrases.  And  we  will  not  forget 
that  it  was  considered  an  infallible  dogma  in 
politics  for  generations  that  the  dissolution 
of  European  Turkey  would  bring  about  the 
most  tremendous  war  of  the  Great  Powers. 


VII 
AGAINST  THE  BREACH  OF  PEACE 

HITHERTO  we  have  followed  the  beginnings 
of  world  organization  and  their  natural  de- 
velopment, in  so  far  as  the  prevention  or 
limitation  of  war  was  not  their  conscious  and 
immediate  purpose.  The  point  was  to  show 
that  the  tendency  of  human  history  is  toward 
universal  peace,  and  that  those  who  con- 
sciously advocate  it  by  so  doing  make  their 
action  conform  with  the  law  of  nature  or,  as 
believers,  with  the  manifest  will  of  the  Lord. 
The  evolution  of  the  world  organization, 
therefore,  so  to  speak,  takes,  in  a  certain 
sense,  a  different  direction  from  that  of  the 
states.  The  removal  of  violence  from  the 
intercourse  of  individuals  may  be  supposed 
to  have  been  the  first  motive  of  political 
organization,  which  was  followed  by  the  or- 
ganization for  the  common  work  of  culture 
and  civilization.  The  international  life  re- 
verses this,  as  we  have  seen.  While  violence, 
that  is,  war,  still  holds  prominent  place  in 
81 
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the  life  of  the  nations,  and  is  represented  as 
an  inevitable,  or  even  as  a  divine  institution, 
the  organized  combination  of  cultural  work 
has  made  already  considerable  progress.  But 
it  would  not  be  fair  in  our  discussion  to  pass 
silently  those  phenomena  which  give  imme- 
diate expression  to  the  longing  for  peace  and 
the  abolition  of  war. 

The  origin  of  institutions  for  this  purpose 
did  not  wait  for  modern  life.  The  two 
organs  with  which  the  present  time  gradually 
learns  to  connect  the  task  of  preserving  the 
peace  are  diplomacy  and  arbitration.  Of 
course  the  civilized  nations  of  antiquity  knew 
some  form  of  diplomacy,  and  history  tells  us 
of  some  very  important  diplomatic  missions 
which  often  furnish  the  materials  for  roman- 
tic narrative.  In  later,  especially  Roman 
times,  the  official  intercourse  of  states  had 
adopted  well-regulated  forms  which,  on  the 
whole,  were  taken  up  again  by  the  Middle 
Ages. 

To  the  eyes  of  modern  men  diplomacy,  as 
a  rule,  represents  itself  under  the  type  which 
(starting  from  Italian  origins)  it  has  assumed 
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under  the  rule  of  absolutism — a  type,  how- 
ever, which  cannot  hide  from  the  eyes  of  a 
close  observer  symptoms  of  decay  steadily 
growing  more  plain.  It  is  here  that  the 
changed  character  of  the  times  becomes 
especially  manifest,  as  we  had  occasion  to 
state  in  a  former  passage  of  this  treatise. 

It  is  quite  natural  that  those  diplomats 
who  mediate  the  modern  culture  treaties 
cannot  close  their  minds  against  the  spirit  of 
the  times.  It  would  be  justly  said  of  old- 
fashioned  diplomacy  that  it  confined  its 
activities  to  the  dynastic  interests — the  word 
"interests"  to  be  taken  in  its  most  selfish 
sense.  It  was  a  question  for  its  representa- 
tives to  gain,  above  all,  by  straight  or 
crooked — preferably  by  crooked — ways  the 
greatest  possible  advantages  for  their  mas- 
ters at  the  expense  of  the  so-called  "friendly" 
court.  International  law  in  their  conception 
offered  rather  an  opportunity  to  find  excuses 
for  wrong  and  friction,  than  protection  of 
rights.  Formally  the  ambassador  or  minis- 
ter of  to-day  is  still  the  personal  representa- 
tive of  the  monarch,  since  he  is  not  accredited 
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to  the  foreign  government,  but  to  the  court. 
It  is  a  result  of  this  old  "policy  of  interests," 
their  unscrupulous  choice  of  means  of  in- 
trigue and  their  insincerity,  which  made  that 
well-known  diplomatic  axiom,  "The  purpose 
of  language  is  to  hide  the  thought,"  a  com- 
mon truism.  This  is  why  diplomatic  politics, 
which  likes  to  be  called  "high"  politics, 
surrounds  itself  with  so  much  secrecy.  There 
is  no  field  on  which  modern  democracy  finds 
as  much  obstruction  as  this.  Even  in  the 
great  republics  foreign  politics  is  a  sensitive 
plant  from  which  the  office  holders  keep  the 
public  as  far  away  as  possible.  Carefully 
the  spirit  of  absolutism  tries  to  guard  this, 
its  last  fort,  for  the  fear  has  become  preva- 
lent that  democracy  will  bring  about  the 
recognition  of  plain  people's  ethics  also  in  in- 
ternational relations.  But  I  am  afraid  the 
gentlemen  will  be  compelled  to  learn  in  the 
near  future  that  what  they  call  "plain 
people's  ethics"  is  nothing  but  common 
human  ethics,  and  is  destined  to  control  all 
relations  of  man  to  man,  between  individuals 
as  well  as  between  groups  of  human  society. 
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It  is  significant  that  since  the  beginning  of  the 
present  war  the  demand  has  been  heard  again 
and  again,  "Secret  diplomacy  must  go!"  In 
this  connection  the  author  may  be  allowed  to 
quote  a  statement  of  his  from  an  interview 
published  while  this  treatise  was  in  press.  It 
says:  "If  the  peace  that  is  to  end  this  war  is 
"to  be  a  permanent  one,  it  must  not  be  con- 
"cluded  by  a  few  generals  and  diplomats 
"behind  closed  doors,  but  the  voice  of  the 
"people  must  be  heard.  It  must  be  approved 
"and  confirmed  by  the  mass  of  the  citizens  of 
"the  nations  concerned,  especially  the  work- 
ing people,  and  the  people  of  all  these 
"nations  must  pledge  themselves  to  adhere  to 
"the  terms  in  whose  shaping  they  had  a 
"voice.  How  this  can  be  accomplished  is 
"the  problem  before  the  peace-loving  world 
"to-day." 

But  any  unbiased  observer  must  concede 
that  in  recent  years  in  many  instances  diplo- 
macy has  sincerely  and  successively  tried  to 
preserve  the  peace,  and  where  war  could 
not  be  prevented  has  sought  to  confine  it  to 
its  source.  For  us  who  see  in  the  firmer 
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establishment  of  peace  only  the  effect  of  a 
general  law  of  evolution  it  does  not  matter 
that  the  motives  of  this  pacific  attitude  are 
probably  to  be  found  in  most  cases  less  in  an 
ideal  love  of  peace  than  in  the  fear  of  the 
consequences  of  a  war  between  the  great 
powers  of  the  modern  world.  It  is  true  the 
economical  and  political  consequences  are  not 
the  only  reasons  for  the  fear  of  war,  but  just 
as  much,  perhaps,  the  immediate  effects  of 
the  modern  war  machines.  Perhaps  this  is 
the  most  curious  manifestation  of  this  natural 
evolution  toward  the  world's  peace  which  we 
have  followed  in  so  varied  currents.  For,  as 
paradoxical  as  it  may  sound,  war,  by  de- 
veloping its  tools  in  endless  climax  to  an 
inconceivable  power  of  destruction,  prepares 
in  a  certain  sense  its  own  end.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  responsible  statesmen  of  the 
civilized  world,  as  much  as  they  strained  all 
resources  in  the  mad  rivalry  of  armaments, 
have  been  horrified  at  the  possibilities  of  the 
actual  use  of  their  gigantic  fighting  power. 
Really,  therefore,  the  preparedness  for  war 
extended  to  its  highest  limits  seemed,  for  a 
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time,  to  prevent  the  breaking  out  of  violent 
hostilities.  And,  certainly,  statesmen  were 
not  all  dishonest  when  they  claimed  that  the 
army  and  the  navy  are  the  best  guarantees 
of  peace.  But  they  did  deceive  themselves. 
As  was  prophesied  by  the  far-seeing,  they 
were  not  able  to  preserve  permanently  this 
unnatural  inactivity.  For  armaments  are 
by  nature  destined  to  destroy!  But  with- 
out securely  established  legal  organization 
the  limitation  of  competitive  armament  can 
hardly  be  expected. 

In  June,  1914,  the  situation  was  described 
by  the  present  author  as  follows:  "Spon- 
taneously rises  before  our  eyes  here  the 
image  of  a  locomotive  rushing  madly  with 
its  train  of  passenger  cars  across  a  bridge  at 
the  point  of  collapse.  The  only  possibility 
of  safety  lies  in  the  utmost  tension  of  steam. 
The  question  is  whether  the  boiler  will  be 
able  long  enough  to  withstand  the  enormous 
pressure.  If  the  other  bank  is  reached  be- 
fore the  explosion  takes  place,  everything  is 
all  right  and  the  pressure  can  be  diminished, 
and  the  train  with  its  passengers  is  saved. 
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But  there  is  a  terrible  uncertainty  until  this 
goal  is  reached.  The  double  fear  is,  Will  the 
bridge  break  down,  or  Will  the  boiler  ex- 
plode before  the  train  has  crossed?  In  this 
state  of  anxious  tension  humanity  is  to-day 
in  view  of  the  double  peril  of  overstrained 
armament  and  of  disastrous  war.  What  if 
the  guarantee  fails?  What  if  the  strain  be- 
comes too  great  and  the  unbearable  load  of 
the  military  burdens  simply  forces  the  na- 
tions into  war?  What  if  one  of  those  im- 
ponderable variations  in  the  psychic  balance 
makes  the  whole  structure  rock,  or  if  in  some 
decisive  center  the  feeling  of  responsibility  is 
not  strong  enough?  There  are  only  too  many 
causes  which  may  lead  to  collapse  or  explo- 
sion. It  would  certainly  not  be  wise,  there- 
fore, to  rely  on  the  self-destruction  of  war." 
Alas!  the  manuscript  had  not  reached  the 
printer  before  the  catastrophe  broke  out — 
the  whole  shaky  structure  of  "armed  peace" 
had  collapsed.  There  is  only  one  way  to 
produce  a  relaxation  of  this  strain,  and  this 
is  the  recognition  of  right  and  of  legal  pro- 
cedure as  the  firm  foundation  of  the  inter- 
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course  of  nations.  When  the  war  broke  out 
the  beginnings  of  international  legal  proce- 
dure, scanty  as  they  were,  had  contributed 
already  their  share,  inducing  the  diplomats 
to  bring  about  a  peaceable  arrangement  of 
differences  without  allowing  them  to  de- 
velop into  controversies  to  be  settled  either 
after  the  old  fashion  by  war  or  in  the  new 
way  by  judicial  procedure.  The  amicable 
settlement  out  of  court  was  preferred  to  the 
lawsuit!  The  thread  is  broken  now,  but  it 
will  be  picked  up  again. 

The  international  legal  development  is  not 
confined,  of  course,  to  those  beginnings  of 
international  legislation  along  different  lines 
quoted  by  us  in  former  chapters,  but  wher- 
ever there  was  a  will  the  nations  had  found  a 
way  to  settle  differences  without  bloodshed 
in  olden  times,  and  this  was,  of  course,  by 
arbitration.  Already  the  history  of  the  old 
Persians,  Greeks,  and  Romans  offers  in- 
stances of  international  arbitration.  Even  in 
the  times  of  the  Great  Migrations,  when  all 
Europe  appeared  one  turmoil  of  violence  and 
savagery  which  swept  away  the  Roman  em- 
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pire,  some  cases  are  on  record  when  the 
warlike  Germanic  tribes  asked  for  and  sub- 
mitted to  arbitral  justice.  Mediaeval  history 
is  full  of  such  reports.  The  pope,  the  em- 
peror, and  other  prominent  princes,  the 
governments  of  the  Free  Cities,  the  faculties 
of  the  universities,  certain  eminent  states- 
men and  scholars,  were  the  arbiters.  For  a 
time  the  States  General  of  the  Netherlands 
held  a  place  in  international  life  which  gave 
to  The  Hague  an  importance  similar  to  that 
which  it  had  acquired  in  recent  years.  Im- 
manuel  Kant  calls  attention  to  this  in  an 
interesting  passage.  Only  the  period  of  ab- 
solute monarchy  caused  an  interruption,  be- 
cause the  autocrats  considered  it  as  an 
infringement  on  their  sovereign  rights  to 
submit  to  the  arbitration  of  a  third  party. 

The  period  of  the  constitutional  state  and 
of  democracy  then  witnessed  the  revival  of 
arbitration.  It  is  but  natural  that  the  first 
case  of  modern  international  arbitration  must 
be  placed  to  the  credit  of  the  young  American 
democracy  in  a  controversy  with  its  English 
mother  country.  It  was  the  object  of  the 
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so-called  Jay  Treaty  of  November  19,  1794, 
in  which  not  less  than  three  points  of  con- 
troversy between  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States  were  assigned  to  arbitration. 
The  following  year  saw  a  similar  treaty  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Spain.  Before 
the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century  three 
more  cases  of  international  arbitration  went 
on  record.  The  following  table,  taken  from 
Alfred  H.  Fried's  Manual  of  Pacifism,  plainly 
shows  the  growth  of  the  idea  of  arbitration 
in  the  course  of  the  nineteenth  century: 

1801-1820 12  cases 

1821-1840 10   " 

1841-1860 25   " 

1861-1880 54   " 

1881-1900 Ill   " 

However,  the  development  did  not  rest  with 
arbitration  agreements  for  special  individual 
cases.  Treaties  were  concluded  which  pro- 
vided for  the  settlement  by  arbitration  of 
possible  future  controversies  between  the 
contracting  nations.  Sometimes  this  pro- 
vision is  contained  in  other  state  treaties 
under  the  name  of  "general"  or  "special 
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compromise  clausule."  Of  greater  impor- 
tance, of  course,  are  the  arbitration  treaties 
proper,  concluded  usually  for  a  fixed  number 
of  years.  The  first  treaties  of  this  kind 
apparently  were  made  during  the  first  quar- 
ter of  the  nineteenth  century.  Their  num- 
ber increased  considerably  after  the  first 
Hague  Peace  Conference.  In  1910  the 
number  of  such  treaties  in  force  was  one 
hundred  and  sixty-seven,  part  of  which  have 
been  renewed  already.  The  United  States 
renewed  twenty-four  of  them  in  1914.  An 
arbitration  treaty  between  Great  Britain  and 
Germany  had  been  in  force  for  some  time 
and  it  was  interesting  to  note  that  it  was 
renewed  for  another  period  of  five  years  in 
1912,  at  the  very  time  when,  according  to 
common  belief,  the  two  nations  were  at  the 
point  of  going  to  war  with  each  other. 
While  it  was  considered  as  out  of  the  ques- 
tion formerly  to  submit  controversies  that 
"concern  vital  interests,  the  independence,  or 
honor  of  one  of  the  contracting  powers,"  we 
have  to-day  at  least  six  international  arbi- 
tration treaties  which  include  all  cases  without 
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exception.  With  the  exception  of  Italy,  which 
has  concluded  treaties  of  this  kind  with  Den- 
mark and  Holland,  no  great  power  is  on  record 
for  such  far-going  agreements.  However, 
the  United  States  may  have  entered  the 
ranks  before  these  lines  leave  the  press.  The 
treaties  of  the  United  States  with  Great 
Britain  and  France,  which  comprised  all 
cases  which  were  of  a  character  to  make  a 
decision  "by  law  and  equity"  possible,  were 
changed  for  petty  considerations  of  preroga- 
tive and  party  by  the  United  States  Senate 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  cause  their  withdrawal 
by  the  President. 

Attention  must  be  called  here  to  the  Con- 
stitution of  Brazil,  which  contains  a  provi- 
sion that  Congress  had  the  right  to  authorize 
the  national  government  "to  declare  war  if 
there  be  no  opportunity  for  arbitration,  or  in 
case  of  failure  of  this."  So  far  there  has 
been  no  opportunity  to  apply  this  constitu- 
tional provision.  The  constitution  of  Vene- 
zuela provides  that  "all  disagreements  be- 
tween the  contracting  parties  must  be 
decided  without  an  appeal  to  war  by 
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the  decisions  of  another  power  or  friendly 
powers." 

Thus  the  evolution  of  international  arbi- 
tration shows  its  growing  influence,  not  only 
in  number,  but  also  in  importance,  and 
thereby  its  undoubted  tendency  toward  the 
legal  organization  of  the  world.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  wrong  to  say  that  the  great 
number  of  controversial  cases,  settled  by 
arbitration,  had  been  so  insignificant  that 
they  could  not  have  led  to  war  anyhow. 
There  is  no  sense  in  discussing  possibilities 
which  might  have  been  realized  if  history  had 
taken  another  course.  Everybody  knows 
that  the  smallest  spark  may  cause  the 
biggest  fire.  But  only  a  few  of  the  most 
important  cases  may  be  quoted  here.  There 
is  in  the  first  line  the  final  settlement  of  the 
Newfoundland  fisheries  dispute,  which  was  a 
continuous  source  of  friction  between  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States  for  almost 
a  century,  so  that  often  the  outbreak  of 
war  seemed  inevitable.  Another  case  is  the 
well-known  Alabama  controversy,  decided  in 
1875,  between  the  same  nations.  This  was 
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not  only  a  question  of  money,  but,  above  all, 
a  question  of  honor  between  the  two  great 
nations,  and  the  popular  excitement  on  both 
sides  had  run  high.  Of  recent  cases  mention 
may  be  made  also  of  the  Samoa  controversy 
between  England  and  Germany  and  the 
United  States,  the  Alaska  boundary  con- 
troversy between  America  and  England,  the 
Venezuela  controversy,  in  which  Germany, 
England,  and  Italy  were  concerned  and 
which  had  led  already  to  a  blockade  of 
Venezuelan  ports  and  the  bombardment  of 
their  forts.  Also  the  controversies  about  the 
boundary  line  between  Venezuela  and 
Guiana,  as  well  as  about  the  payment  of  a 
ground  tax  by  Europeans  in  Japan,  and  the 
Casa  Blanca  affair  between  France  and 
Germany,  contained  elements  which  in 
former  times  would  have  led  inevitably  to 
war.  And  another  observation  should  have 
some  weight:  there  is  not  a  single  case  on 
record  when  the  losing  nation  did  not  submit 
to  the  arbitral  decision,  though  frequently 
the  popular  indignation  could  be  placated 
only  by  great  self -discipline. 
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A  new  epoch  in  the  evolution  of  inter- 
national life  toward  lawful  conditions  was 
entered  upon  with  the  First  Hague  Confer- 
ence which  met  by  invitation  of  the  emperor 
of  Russia  and  opened  on  May  18,  1899.  A 
second  conference  took  place  in  1907,  a  third 
one  was  planned  for  1915,  but  is  unfor- 
tunately postponed.  However,  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  same  will  become  a  fixed 
international  institution,  which  by  the  public 
opinion  of  the  world  has  justly  received  the 
name  of  "Peace  Conferences."  The  purpose 
given  in  the  invitation  to  the  First  Confer- 
ence was  the  deliberation  as  to  the  possibility 
of  a  limitation  of  armaments.  The  solution 
of  this  problem  offered  so  many  difficulties, 
indeed,  to  the  assembled  representatives  of 
the  governments  that  they  had  to  confine 
themselves  in  this  respect  to  pious  desires 
and  a  recommendation  to  the  governments 
to  make  this  problem  the  object  of  serious 
study.  But  something  much  more  important 
was  accomplished.  The  Court  of  Arbitration 
for  all  nations  was  established.  Naturally,  it 
did  not  come  into  existence  as  a  construction 
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complete  in  all  its  parts.  But  it  was  a  be- 
ginning whose  further  development  was  a 
logical  necessity.  Something  existed  where 
nothing  existed  before.  An  institution  be- 
came permanent,  which  had  to  be  created 
from  case  to  case  before.  It  stands  ready, 
and  it  simply  depends  on  the  good  will  of 
the  nations  whether  they  are  to  make  use 
of  it. 

Indeed,  it  is  no  full-fledged  court  that  is 
permanently  in  session — there  will  be  prob- 
ably never  a  sufficient  number  of  interna- 
tional controversies  to  demand  a  permanent 
session.  But  in  the  short  time  of  its  existence 
the  Hague  Court  has  demonstrated  that  it 
serves  its  purposes  and  that  the  nations  are 
ready  to  recognize  its  authority.  Already 
the  Second  Hague  Conference  brought  some 
improvements.  It  adopted  a  resolution  to 
establish  an  International  Prize  Court,  which 
means  an  important  step  in  advance  toward 
the  juristic  organization  of  the  world.  Other 
important  measures  are  undoubtedly  to  be 
expected  from  the  next  Conference. 

But  the  Peace  Conferences  did  not  confine 
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themselves  to  this  one  task.  They  have 
adopted  other  important  resolutions  which, 
however,  do  not  fall  within  the  scope  of  this 
survey.  Its  purpose  is  only  to  show  the 
presence  in  all  fields  of  the  same  general 
tendency  of  evolution  toward  international 
legal  organization.  But  of  importance  in 
this  respect  is  also  the  provision  for  interna- 
tional commissions  of  inquiry  for  the  purpose 
of  investigating  the  actual  facts  in  cases  of 
international  controversies.  This  not  only 
gives  a  guarantee  for  the  accurate  statement 
of  the  real  occurrences  and  eventual  motives, 
but  also  time  for  the  cooling  down  of  passions 
and  for  quiet  reasoning.  On  the  only  occa- 
sion when  this  provision  was  appealed  to, 
namely,  in  the  well-known  Dogger  Bank 
affair  between  Russia  and  Great  Britain,  it 
brought  about  an  amicable  settlement  with- 
out recourse  to  arbitration.  (It  will  be 
remembered  that  during  the  Russo-Japanese 
War  the  admiral  of  the  Russian  fleet  had 
given  orders  to  shoot  at  English  fishing  boats 
near  the  Dogger  Bank,  taking  them  for 
Japanese  men-of-war.) 
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The  proposal  of  the  American  secretary  of 
state,  Mr.  William  Jennings  Bryan,  to  make 
the  appointment  of  such  commissions  of  in- 
quiry the  object  of  general  international 
treaties  is  an  expansion  of  this  idea  over  all 
differences  which  might  possibly  lead  to  war. 
This  plan,  suggested  by  Congressman  Rich- 
ard Bartholdt  at  the  Conference  of  the 
Interparliamentary  Union  in  Brussels  several 
years  ago,  was  announced  in  the  spring  of 
1913.  Before  the  end  of  the  year  thirty-one 
nations  had  expressed  their  agreement  with 
the  proposition  in  principle,  and  six  had 
actually  signed  the  treaties. 

Of  like  importance  theoretically,  and,  as 
has  been  previously  stated,  beginning  to  be 
of  practical  value  at  last,  is  the  provision  of 
the  Hague  Conventions  which  absolutely 
makes  an  end  to  the  habit  of  considering 
friendly  mediation  between  two  nations  on 
the  part  of  the  third  one  as  "an  act  of  hos- 
tility/5 and  even  makes  it  obligatory  under 
certain  conditions.  There  are  other  provi- 
sions of  these  solemnly  pledged  treaties  that 
have  remained  dead  letters. 
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One  must  be  careful  not  to  judge  the 
effect  of  the  Hague  Arbitration  Treaties  by 
the  number  of  "cases"  decided  by  the  Hague 
Tribunal.  The  serious  efforts  of  diplomatic 
settlement,  expressly  provided  for  in  many 
treaties,  before  resort  is  taken  to  judiciary 
proceedings,  has  become  much  more  frequent 
from  year  to  year. 


VIII 
COINCIDENCES 

IT  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  foregoing  chapters 
have  served  their  purpose,  and  that  the 
reader  has  gained  the  conviction  that,  start- 
ing from  different  directions,  various  lines  of 
evolution  lead  toward  the  legal  and  social 
organization  of  the  world  as  their  common 
center.  It  will  be  seen,  furthermore,  that  all 
these  different  currents  show  a  certain  syn- 
chronism in  their  different  stages  of  progress 
— new  political  or  technical  achievements  sig- 
naling, as  a  rule,  an  advance  along  all  lines. 
So  follows,  for  instance,  the  first  modern 
arbitration  treaty  in  1794  shortly  after  the 
advent  of  modern  democracy  with  the  Ameri- 
can and  French  Revolutions;  or  after  the 
first  steamboat  has  arrived  we  soon  have  the 
important  advance  in  international  legisla- 
tion as  to  slave  trade  and  the  neutrality  of 
Switzerland  by  the  Vienna  Congress.  The 
first  steam  railroad  and  the  first  crossing  of 
the  ocean  by  a  steamship  is  contemporaneous 
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with  the  important  Congresses  of  London 
about  1830  and  the  first  Copyright  Treaty. 
The  very  same  year  that  sees  the  first  opening 
of  an  international  railroad  witnesses  also  the 
first  (private)  world's  congress  (1843).  The 
first  cable  crosses  the  ocean  about  the  time 
when  that  other  epochal  international  con- 
gress and  the  first  World's  Fair  are  held  in 
Paris.  The  final  national  consolidation  of 
the  United  States,  Germany,  and  Italy  pre- 
cedes immediately  the  organization  of  the 
Universal  Postal  Union;  the  invention  of 
wireless  telegraphy  and  the  opening  of  the 
Institute  of  Agriculture  in  Rome  occur  about 
the  same  time.  These  are  only  a  few  of  the 
most  striking  parallelisms  of  facts  inde- 
pendent of  each  other,  and  still  indicating  the 
workings  of  a  universal  law.  In  our  days 
events  of  this  character  are  so  frequent  that 
they  might  be  shown  from  month  to  month 
and  their  parallelism  has  lost  its  striking 
character.  During  the  week  in  January, 
1914,  for  instance,  when  these  lines  were 
first  written,  the  first  complete  and  perfectly 
plain  wireless  message  was  sent  across  the 
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Atlantic  by  the  German  emperor  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  The  United 
States  Senate  was  renewing  over  twenty  in- 
ternational arbitration  treaties.  Holland,  as 
the  first  European  power,  had  finished  its 
negotiations  with  the  United  States  about 
the  conclusion  of  one  of  the  new  Bryan 
peace  treaties,  while  the  signing  of  an  un- 
limited arbitration  treaty  between  Denmark 
and  the  United  States  was  assured.  At  the 
same  time  negotiations  were  going  on  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  Germany,  and 
between  France  and  Germany  as  to  a 
friendly  understanding  and  the  prevention 
of  possible  friction  in  regard  to  their  in- 
terests in  various  parts  of  the  world.  Nego- 
tiations to  remove  causes  of  friction  were 
also  under  way  between  the  United  States 
and  Colombia  and  between  the  United 
States  and  Japan.  Perhaps  this  list  might 
be  enlarged  if  one  took  the  trouble  to  scan 
the  newspapers  of  this  week  once  more. 
But  the  events  mentioned,  written  down  on 
the  spur  of  the  moment,  ought  to  be  suffi- 
cient to  prove  the  point. 
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How  splendidly  did  the  year  1914  open  in 
pacific  evolution  with  that  fine  achievement 
of  the  London  Conference,  resulting  in  inter- 
national legislation  providing  for  the  safety 
of  passengers  on  ocean  steamboats!  Indeed, 
from  all  sides  the  nations  seemed  to  be 
vociferously  shouting,  "Get  together!'5 

He  who  has  followed  my  narrative  to  this 
point  will  agree  with  me  that  the  optimism 
of  the  foregoing  statement  was  warranted 
when  written.  When,  now,  in  August,  1914, 
the  most  terrible  war  in  history  has  brought 
to  grief  all  these  flashing  hopes,  what  does 
it  prove  against  the  efficiency  of  the  forces 
described?  Nowhere  in  this  discourse  have  I 
denied  that  the  old  primitive  instincts  are 
still  active.  The  fact  that  they  have  gained 
sway  once  more,  before  the  positive  forces 
for  peace  had  developed  sufficient  strength 
to  overwhelm  them,  does  not  mean  that  the 
latter  have  lost  their  energy.  They  are  at 
work  as  mightily  as  ever,  and  when  the  war 
is  over  they  will  shine  forth  as  factors  of 
reconstruction  which  will  do  their  work 
spontaneously  and  persistently,  as  they  have 
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done  hitherto.  Indeed,  a  number  of  the  in- 
stitutions of  the  international  organization, 
created  by  them,  are  in  full  operation 
throughout  these  troublous  times.  The  evo- 
lution toward  the  world  organization  may 
experience  a  temporary  disturbance,  but  with 
all  its  wretched  misery  and  outbursts  of 
atavistic  and  savage  instincts,  this  dis- 
turbance is  only  temporary  indeed,  and  the 
trend  of  evolution  will  continue  its  onward 
march  through  clouds  and  storm,  sure  of  its 
aim  and  its  final  triumph.  If  not,  what 
would  distinguish  man  from  beast? 


IX 
CONCLUSION 

?  ?  ? 

CONSIDERING  all  the  facts  enumerated, 
which  might  be  supplemented  by  others  just 
as  weighty,  is  it  saying  too  much,  provided 
we  recognize  at  all  some  progressive  prin- 
ciple in  the  world,  when  we  claim  that  we 
have  before  us  the  manifest  action  of  a 
natural  law?  Or  will  a  faithful  Christian  go 
astray  when  he  sees  in  them  the  ways 
chosen  by  God  to  realize  the  prophecies  of 
the  Prince  of  Peace?  Natural  laws  or  ways 
of  the  Lord — will  not  a  thoughtful  person 
choose  to  follow  the  road  pointed  out  in  this 
manner?  Does  not  the  work  and  the  aim  of 
the  advocates  of  peace,  so  often  the  object 
of  ridicule,  take  an  entirely  new  aspect  when 
we  see  that  instead  of  chasing  after  Utopian 
dreams  of  the  future,  they  rather  have 
failed  to  see  that  they  were  overtaken  by 
the  actual  stage  of  evolution  of  civilized 
society?  That  they  have  tried  to  achieve 
-along  one  single  line  what  in  many  fields  has 
become  a  fact  already?  Looking  at  this 
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powerful  current  of  common  organized  work 
of  the  nations  in  the  service  of  civilization 
and  culture,  does  not  the  fact  become  rather 
insignificant  that  the  nations  have  not  yet 
succeeded  in  freeing  themselves  entirely  from 
the  primitive  instincts  of  violence  and  mis- 
trust and  that  we  still  must  witness  the  ex- 
plosion of  atavistic  passions?  Does  not  the 
story  of  the  recent  wars,  with  all  its  gruesome 
detail,  prove  how  senseless  a  policy  of  vio- 
lence really  is,  how  utterly  out  of  place  in  our 
modern  communion  of  nations?  Is  not  the 
conduct  of  war  during  the  recent  Balkan  wars 
a  glaring  mockery,  not  only  of  the  diplomacy 
of  the  Great  Powers,  but  of  the  whole  civili- 
zation under  armed  peace?  Is  not  the  weak- 
ness of  the  powers  to  be  found  in  the  very 
fact  that  the  policy  of  their  own  governments 
still  rests  on  might  instead  of  right?  Has  not 
the  time  come  at  last  when  a  real,  solid  foun- 
dation should  be  given  those  continuous  as- 
surances of  peacefulness  and  loyal  adherence 
to  treaties?  Have  not  these  wars,  still  upheld 
as  promoters  of  manly  virtues,  revealed  a 
disgusting  and  amazing  swillpool  of  hy- 
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pocrisy,  perfidy,  dishonesty,  cowardice,  back- 
handedness,  perjury,  selfishness,  savage 
cruelty,  and  atrocity,  so  deep  as  to  drown  all 
the  deeds  of  splendid  bravery,  self-sacrifice, 
and  noble  patriotism  of  individuals?  Does 
not  the  present  European  war  confirm  all 
that  was  written  down  here  before  it  broke 
out? 

Who  would  deny  that  everybody  who  is 
abreast  of  the  civilization  of  our  times  be- 
lieves in  the  desirability  of  peace?  Should 
not  the  advanced  cultural  organization  of 
the  world,  the  presence  of  which  is  evident 
to  anybody  who  does  not  willfully  close  his 
eyes,  furnish  a  guarantee  to  civilized  hu- 
manity that  the  peaceful  regulation  of  inter- 
national relations  is  within  our  power?  Do 
not  the  natural  process  of  evolution  and  the 
force  behind  it  offer  themselves  as  powerful 
allies? 

Even  the  governments  begin  to  experience 
some  hazy  recognition  of  the  new  communion 
of  nations;  how  long  will  the  peoples  permit 
that  international  politics  be  regulated  ac- 
cording to  methods  of  a  semibarbarous 
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phase  of  evolution,  instead  of  realizing  the 
will  of  civilized  humanity  in  agreement  with 
the  law  of  history? 

We  have  international  communication  and 
international  unions  of  the  most  varied 
order;  we  have  an  international  heart,  an 
international  mind,  an  international  public 
opinion;  when  will  the  international  con- 
science manifest  itself  as  an  active,  live 
force?  When  will  the  men  and  women  of 
the  world  who  know  that  we  are  all  born 
equal,  and  that  the  future  belongs  to  human 
solidarity,  assert  their  right  and  might  and 
order  their  governments,  not  with  mild  sug- 
gestion, but  with  granite  firmness:  "GET 
TOGETHER!" 


GET  TOGETHER!  This  is  the  command 
urged  upon  all  mankind  to-day;  this  is  the 
goal  toward  which  the  eternal  forces  of 
human  progress  irresistibly  converge.  In 
them  we  must  confide,  in  them  the  guarantee 
is  given  of  rescue  from  the  inferno  through 
which  we  are  passing  to-day.  They  will 
guide  us  safely  to  happiness  and  justice. 
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